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Certain episodes in the life of Helen Maria Williams, as 
well as certain volumes of her writings, connect her name 
with that of Napoleon Bonaparte. The young Corsican had 
come to Paris in the summer of 1793, and in September of 
that year he was appointed to conduct the siege of Toulon, 
then held by the Spanish and English. It was his brilliant 
success in capturing this strongly fortified maritime city 
that laid the foundation of his great military fame. He was 
at once promoted from a colonelcy to a brigadier-generalship 
of artillery, and then engaged in the campaign against the 
Piedmontese troops in 1794. His achievements spread joy 
throughout France. Miss Williams caught, as was her wont, 
the enthusiasm of the hour; and in her Tour in Switzerland 
she lavished upon him the most extravagant praise, as upon 
one who was destined to give liberty, independence, and 
peace to the nations. But she was yet young, and had all 
the confident hope and sanguine faith of an ardent and 
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inexperienced lover of freedom and humanity. Here, as in 
relation to other matters, she was destined to grievous disap- 
pointment, but also to a more chastened judgment; and, as 
we shall soon see, not Channing himself ever more elo- 
quently and impressively arraigned the selfish and heartless 
monster for condemnation at the bar of justice than did this 
somewhat sentimental and romantic authoress after she had 
discovered his true character. 

Not altogether sentimental and romantic, however. That 
element in her nature, as we have intimated, marked her 
earlier rather than her later years. Her successive volumes 
attest not only her life-long intellectual activity, but also 
her constant increase of mental power and acumen. She had 
a passion for politics as well as for general literature. She 
kept a busy, vigilant eye upon what was going on in France 
and in surrounding nations, and especially upon the effects 
of the great Revolution upon the fortunes of the European 
countries. Her writings pertained principally to this general 
subject ; and with all their ardor and eloquence there is much 
acute observation, not a little keen wit and satire, and cer- 
tain valuable material for the historian of those troublous 
times. English papers and magazines continued to accuse 
her of Jacobinism, and to reproach her for meddling with 
matters of public interest. It may be well to quote, in this 
connection, from the preface of her Sketches of the State of 
Manners and Opinions of the French Republic towards the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century,—a work which we have 
already alluded to, which consists of letters written between 
the years 1798 and 1801, and which was then immediately 
published in London in two octavo volumes : — 


Iam aware of the censure which has been thrown on writers of the 
female sex who have sometimes employed their pens on political subjects; 
nor am I ignorant that my name has been mentioned with abuse by 
journalists calling themselves anti-Jacobins. But, however malignant 
may be the aim, these anti-Jacobin darts fly harmless. Those who have 
lived amidst the scenes of a French Revolution have learned to parry or 
despise more formidable weapons. Against the imputation of Jacobinism 
I should deem it degradation to make the least defence. The political 
system I most abhor is the system of terror, whether it be Jacobin terror 
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in France or Royalist terror in Naples, But however deeply I may 
lament the calamities and the crimes which have sullied the French 
Revolution, I shall not cease to hope that it will yet ultimately terminate 
in the establishment of a perfect government in the country where it 
originated, and the extension of liberty even in States still more despotic. 


The first volume of these Sketches treats largely of events 
and changes in Switzerland and Italy. Napoleon, having 
conquered the latter country for France and returned to 
Paris in triumphal procession in December, 1797, had then 
turned his attention to the East, where he dreamed of found- 
ing a magnificent empire. After his disastrous campaigns 
in Egypt and Syria — the Directory having consented to the 
expedition,— it was feared he might fall into the hands of 
the English; but he eluded their pursuit, and onee more 
appeared in Paris, in the autumn of 1799. Miss Williams 
writes in the closing letter of this volume :— 


The arrival of Bonaparte is no ordinary occurrence in the annals of 
French history. . .. To how many reflections this event gives rise! I can 
think of nothing else. My imagination follows him in his perilous 
passage from Egypt. If he had been taken by an English vessel! If he 
had been carried to London! Well, the English are too great, too 
enlightened, a people not to admire an enemy like Bonaparte. But he 
has other occupations than that of visiting their shores. I am not certain 
what those occupations are, but am persuaded they are already written in 
immortal letters in the book of futurity; and I trust that the angel of 
liberty guards the leaf! I already behold everything around us with 
new optics. I can no longer be angry with the Coalition,— it,appears to 
me so harmless while I see opposed to all its efforts the broad shield of 
Bonaparte’s genius. 


However Miss Williams may have felt that Napoleon’s 
future was big with destiny, she little knew the direction 
the course of events was soon to take. He had arrived just 
in time to engage in the intrigues which immediately pre- 
ceded the memorable Eighteenth of Brumaire (Nov. 9, 
1799), and thus to make sure of the steps necessary to his 
choice as First Consul of France, which followed in the 
succeeding month. Here, too, she was an eye-witness of 
scenes of a momentous crisis in the history of the country. 
The second volume of the Sketches opens with an account 
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of them. For some time she had been accustomed to ride 
horseback for her health in the Park of St. Cloud. On 
returning from the hills and woods, on the Nineteenth of 
Brumaire, she saw through the trees, as she approached the 
palace, “ Deputies of the Five Hundred sauntering in the 
walks,” and was “struck with their,picturesque appearance, 
moving along in flowing robes, like tragedy heroes or 
shades of Elysium, through embowering groves and enam- 
elled meads.” On the preceding day the transfer of the 
legislative assembly from Paris had been decreed. No stir- 
ring event was anticipated by the people, who were quite 
ignorant of the new Revolution that was going on. At Miss 
Williams’ arrival at the scene just described, Bonaparte had 
been declaring, before the Council of the Elders, the neces- 
sity of a total reform in the Constitution, which, at the same 
moment, the Deputies of the Five Hundred were swearing 
should be maintained inviolate. She was present for a 
while at this ceremony of administering the oath to these 
numerous members of the larger body, and found it ex- 
tremely dull and tedious. She therefore withdrew, and 
sought again the terraced garden and the fresher air. Bona- 
parte, attended by a few grenadiers, soon descended from 
the Chamber of the Council of Elders, and appeared among 
the Deputies, many of whom, on his entrance, thundered 
forth, “* Down with the dictator! No usurpers! Kill him! 
Kill him!” Having vainly sought to quiet the frantic 
excitement of this Jacobin party, he retired from the scene 
“with looks of discomposure and depression,” but only to 
harangue the troops without. The soldiers soon entered the 
hall, and, still more aroused by the appeal of the President, 
who followed Bonaparte with powerful words in his defence 
and praise, they expelled the Deputies from the room, 
amidst the most terrible uproar and confusion, deaf to every- 
thing but the orders they had received to execute this 
daring act. It was an act that gave the first shock to Miss 
Williams’ faith in the Corsican. “I must be deemed an 
apostate from principle and unworthy of your esteem, if I 
could attempt to defend an act which could not, and which 
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ought not, to be defended.” Yet she writes also: “ Do not 
be surprised if I am far from sharing in the humiliation 
which, you tell me, every friend of liberty must feel at this 
event.” On the 13th of December, Bonaparte was elected 
First Consul, and his policy began to unfold itself more and 
more distinctly. The body of Miss Williams’ second vol- 
ume is rather non-committal as to her views of his general 
purposes and merits. The various chapters pertain to the 
constitution and the judicial system of the Republic, the 
state of woman under the new regime, the religion and the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the country, Egyptian monuments, 
Napoleon’s campaign in Italy after his celebrated passage 
across the Alps, the death of Madame Helvetius, the national 
fétes and literature, and a variety of other interesting sub- 
jects. 

Among the treaties which were formed between France 
and other nations soon after the successes of the great con- 
queror, was that which was made with England at Amiens, 
March 25, 1802. However glad Miss Williams might be in 
view of the victories of the French arms, she was at heart a 
lover of peace; and it was on the occasion of this particular 
treaty, when “it seemed,” says a writer, “as if a universal 
cessation of hostilities was about to mark the history of 
Europe,” that she wrote the “Ode to Peace,” to which we 
referred in our first article. One of its stanzas ran thus : — 


“ And thou, loved Britain, my parental isle, 

Secure, encircled by thy subject waves, 

Thou land august, where Freedom reared her pile, 
While Gothic night obscured a world of slaves! 

Thy genius that, indignant, heard the shock 
Of frantic combat, strife unmeet for thee, 

Now views triumphant, from his sea-girt rock, 
Thee unsubdued alone, for thou alone wert free.” 


In her introduction to her Poems, published in 1823, Miss 
Williams writes : — 


The only memorable circumstance in the history of this Ode is ‘its 
having incurred the displeasure of Bonaparte. He found it in a corner of 
the Morning Chronicle. and it was translated into French by his order. 
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He pretended to be highly irritated at the expression “encircled by thy 
subject waves,” applied to England, and which he said was treasonable 
towards France. But what he really resented was, that his name was not 
once pronounced in the Ode. However singular it may seem that he 
should have paid the slightest attention to such a circumstance, it is nev- 
ertheless true. 


And in her Narrative of Events, she says, with reference 
to this matter : — 


This was touching a jarring string indeed; this was declaring myself 
of the faction of sea-despots. It was almost treason; but I had friends 
at Court, and therefore escaped with a slight punishment inflicted a few 
months after by the Prefect of Police, who arrested me and my whole 
family on pretext of examining my papers; from which ordeal I came out 
triumphant, having been detained a prisoner only twenty-four hours. 


We add also the seventh or last stanza of this Ode, which 
is in the best vein of the authoress : — 


“New Age! that roll’st o’er man thy dawning year, 
Ah! sure all happy omens hail thy birth ; 
Sure whiter annals in thy train appear, 

And purer glory cheers the gladdened earth. 
Like the young eagle, when his steadfast glance 
Meets the full sunbeam in his upward flight, 

So thou shalt with majestic step advance, 
And fix thy dauntless eye on liberty and light.” 


When Miss Williams published, in 1815, her Narrative of 
Events (of the One Hundred Days), just referred to, she 
had for many years ceased to write about the scenes that 
had before employed her pen so diligently. In answer to 
her friends who asked her why she had thus been silent, she 
replies in the opening pages of this work : — 


I have perhaps done wrong, since I may at least pretend to be qualified 
for the task inasmuch as it respects a knowledge of the subject,— I, who 
during my residence in Paris have witnessed all the successive phases of 
its revolutions, who have so long marked the list of its remembrances, its 
calamities, its triumphs, and its crimes! But the iron hand of despotism 
has weighed upon my soul and subdued all intellectual energy. ... You 
write to me in something like italics, as if to give force to reproof, 
“You were a Bonapartist.” I shall answer this accusation by pleading 
guilty. Yes, I admired Bonaparte; I admired also the French Revolu- 
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tion. To my then youthful imagination, the day-star of liberty seemed 
to rise on the vine-covered hills of France only to shed benedictions on 
humanity. I dreamt of prison-doors thrown open; of dungeons visited by 
the light of day; of the peasant oppressed no longer; of equal rights, 
equal laws,—a Golden Age in which all that lived were to be happy. 
But how soon did these beautiful illusions vanish, and this star of 
liberty set in blood!... Even the events of the Eighteenth Brumaire, 
although somewhat mysterious, were insufficient to shake my credulity. 
He (Bonaparte) had dissolved with violence the national representation, 
but it was only to repress the Jacobins and prevent the return of terror- 
ism. ... The nation was wearied of the great experiment it had made in 
politics, and for which it had paid so dear. The cruel abuses of liberty, 
the horrible outrages of the Reign of Terror, were still present to every 
memory, and even the Republicans themselves despaired of a republic. 
.-- He had so noble and so marvellous a part to act that it was difficult 
to believe he would mar all by his performance. It might have been 
expected that he would have had the good taste, as well as morality, to 
avoid the beaten track of vulgar and ordinary ambition, and that he 
would seek, by other paths, the prize of purer glory. He soon, however, 
corrected the defect of discernment in those who had thus augured of his 
genius and his virtue. The rapid successive gradations to the Consulate 
for life, and thence to the imperial purple, dispelled all illusion and 
displayed the undisguised truth. Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, 
Glamis, all.” 


Thus ends her confession ; and the Narrative then proceeds 
to give, in about two hundred and fifty pages, the story of 
the Hundred Days. The book has all the interest which 
one might expect from an intelligent and accomplished 
writer who had been so long an earnest observer of what had 
passed in the preceding thirty or forty years of French his- 
tory, and who was so capable of photographing the scenes 
which she witnessed. 

Bonaparte, after his return from Elba and his proclama- 
tion as Emperor of the French, sought to have his title con- 
firmed at the Champ de Mars by the voice of the assembled 
nation. Miss Williams, in the course of the Narrative, 
writes: “ Napoleon kept on his hat during the whole sol- 
emnity, before the assembled representatives of the nation, 
whose heads were uncovered, and even when he took the 
oath, as if to show a sort of defiance of earth and of heaven. 
But in all probability it was from prudence that he kept on 
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his hat, which was always lined with steel and fitted to 
guard his head from danger. For the rest of his body he 
had nothing to fear, being always wrapped in a coat of 
mail.” 

O’Meara, author of Memoirs of Bonaparte, gave a copy of 
Miss Williams’ Warrative to the great exile, who was much 
annoyed at the words we have quoted,—as he could hardly 
have been less disturbed by many other things about him in 
the volume. He declared the story false, denounced the 
book as a silly composition, and said that she must have 
been “well paid” for writing it. In a note prefixed to her 
Poems (1823), she reaffirms the truth of what she had 
asserted, leaves the public to judge of the character of her 
work, and thus places the tyrant in the pillory of history: — 


All I said of Bonaparte in that volume were well-known facts, upon 
which the stamp of fate was impressed, and which, while I traced them 
in a teeble sketch, History had already seized and graven with her iron 
pen. If the glow of enthusiastic feeling were not one of the things 
which it is difficult to buy or sell, the person by whom I might most 
reasonably be suspected of having been heretofore paid was Bonaparte 
himself. But, no! when I offered incense at his shrine, when I never 
pronounced his name without emotion, he had no recompense to give; he 
was not then an emperor. My first lavish panegyric on Bonaparte, in 
my Tour through Switzerland, was published before he went to Egypt, 
when no imperial diadem bound his brow, and he was only the deliverer 
of Italy. At the date of my succeeding eulogium, in a Sketch of the State 
of France towards the End of the Eighteenth Century, he was simply First 
Consul, with no other title than that of citizen; but I own I praised him 
as extravagantly as if consuls, like kings, could do no wrong. His 
imperial purple at length cured my enthusiasm, and no odes of my 
inditing hailed his coronation or his marriage. I saluted with no accla- 
mations the daughter of the Cesars, and essayed no imitation of Pollio on 
the birth of the King of Rome. 

Weary of military despotism, I rejoiced, indeed, in the deliverance of 
the country, although not insensible to the bitter pang which must have 
rankled in the breast of the fallen monarch; but while his misfortunes 
are pitied by the lovers of liberty, they must not be compelled to mourn 
over him as its friend. He who finished the Revolution by undoing all it 
had done; who overthrew its best and most sacred institutions with a 
mockery of a Senate that was prostrate and a Legislature that was mute ; 
who gave back to France her courtly pageantry, her titles, her distinc- 
tions, her feudal majorats, and wrested from her those equal rights for 
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which she had sacrificed them all, till at length his frantic ambition, 
unsatisfied with the inheritance of empires, brought hosts of strangers 
within the gates of the capital, while liberty hid her prostrate head in the 
dust,— it was he who accustomed Europe to the action of immense 
masses of armed men, and thus gave rise to those Holy Alliances of 
bayonets which hover ever the nations with new invasions, new despot- 
isms, and consequently new revolutions. 


In a letter, dated June, 1815, in the Narrative of Events, 
there is a very interesting passage relating to Kosciuszko. A 
Polish regiment of the advanced guard of the Russian army 
was marching upon Fontainebleau, and was proceeding to 
commit certain lawless depredations in a neighboring vil- 
lage, when “they were astonished to hear the word of com- 
mand, bidding them to cease, pronounced in their own 
language, by a person in the dress of the upper class of 


peasants.” As the soldiers and officers drew still nearer, the 


stranger, whom they yet supposed to be a French farmer, 
boldly gave them a stern lecture in reprobation of their 
predatory warfare. In their mingled amazement and awe at 
his mien and tone, they demanded that he should disclose 
his name and quality ; whereupon “ the peasant, drawing his 
hand across his eyes to wipe off a starting tear, exclaimed, 
with a half-stifled voice, ‘I am Kosciuszko’!” The ettect 
of the announcement or revelation upon the soldiers was 
such that they “threw down their arms, and falling pros- 
trate on the ground, according to the custom of their coun- 
try, covered their heads with sand”; while “the Emperor 
Alexander, having learnt from M. de la Harpe that Kos- 
ciuszko resided in the country, ordered for him a guard of 
honor, and the country around his dwelling escaped all 
plunder and contribution.” And Miss Williams adds: 


Kosciuszko had withdrawn some years since from the guilty world of 
Bonaparte to cultivate a little farm, rejecting every offer which was 
made him by Napoleon, who had learned to appreciate his worth. 
Kosciuszko knew him well. I called on him one day to bid him farewell, 
having read in the official paper of the morning his address to the Poles 
on the subject of recovering their freedom, being named to the command 
of the Polish army by Bonaparte. Kosciuszko heard me with a smile at 
my credulity ; but on my showing him the address with his signature, he 
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exclaimed, “ This is all a forgery! Bonaparte knew me too well to 
insult me with any offer in this predatory expedition. He has adopted 
this mode, which I can neither answer nor resent, and which he attempts 
to color with the pretext of liberty. His notions and mine respecting 
Poland are at as great a distance as our sentiments on every other 
subject.” 

Miss Williams enjoyed the friendship also of many other 
eminent persons of the time, whom we have not yet named. 
Among these was Joel Barlow, author of the Colwmbiad, a 
sympathizer with the French Revolution, and Minister to 
France under the administration of President Monroe. 
Napoleon’s hatred against the United States often mani- 
fested itself in rude and insulting language towards such of 
our American representatives as were presented to him. 
Barlow was no exception ; but he remained unmoved, as well 
by the Emperor’s frowns as by his flatteries. ‘“ Required 
with other ministers to follow Napoleon as far as Milna, Mr. 
Barlow was compelled to pass the Polish deserts in the most 
severe rigor of winter, and died at the village of N——, the 
victim of what he deemed his diplomatic duty.” Says 
another writer: “ His last poem, dictated from his bed, was 
a withering expression of resentment against Napoleon for 
the hopes which he had disappointed.” Among Miss Will- 
iams’ poems are some “ Lines written on the Pillar erected 
to the Memory of Mr. Barlow, Minister of the United States 
at Paris, who died at Narowitch in Poland on his return 
from Milna, Dec. 26, 1812”: — 

“Where o’er the Polish desert’s trackless way 
Relentless winter rules with savage sway ; 
Where the shrill polar winds, as wild they blow, 
Seem to repeat some plaint of mortal woe ; 

Far o’er the cheerless waste, the traveller’s eye 
Shall this recording pillar long descry, 

And give the sod a tear where BARLOw lies,— 
He who was simply great and nobly wise. 
Here, led by patriot zeal, he met his doom, 
And found, amid the frozen wastes, a tomb. 


Far from his native soil the patriot fell, 
Far from that Western World he loved so well.” 


Another of her distinguished friends was the Baron de 
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Humboldt. During the long years that immediately pre- 
ceded the publication of her Narrative in 1815, while her 
pen was quite idle upon subjects connected with the Revo- 
lution, she was evidently busy in translating, from the 
French into English, numerous volumes of the works of the 
great savan,—two volumes of Researches Concerning the 
Institutions and Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants of 
America, London, 1814; and Personal Narrative of Travels 
to the Equatorial Regions of the New Continent during the 
Years 1799-1804, in eight volumes, 1814-29. In these 
important and exhausting labors she is said to have been 
largely assisted by the counsel and sympathy of Coquerel, 
pere, her nephew. One day in March, Humboldt brought 
her some flowers, and she thus acknowledged the favor :— 


“ Soothed, I receive the flowers you bring, 
Whose charm anticipates the spring ; 
Whose tints in vernal freshness vie 
With plants beneath an Austral sky,— 
Those glowing plants that, long unknown, 
Your travelled science made our own. 
Bright gift! in lavish grace arrayed, 

Thy flowers have only bloomed to fade, 
Their transient being soon forgot ; 
How far unlike the giver’s lot!” 


Friends who were known to fame, as well as others of 
humbler walks in life, seem to have been fond of bringing 
her these tokens of their kind remembrance. To James 
Forbes, Esq., author of Oriental Memoirs, she addressed 
some lines of sympathy and appreciation, as he left France 
after his captivity at Verdun and requested some of her 
verses in her own hand-writing. To the credit of Bonaparte 
let it be said that he ordered that this gentleman, with his 
family, should be immediately set at liberty, when he heard 
that he was “in possession of several thousand sketches he 
had taken of the scenery of different parts of the globe 
which he had visited.” After Mr. Forbes’ death, Miss 
Williams paid a feeling tribute to his enthusiastic love of 
Nature, his extreme simplicity of manners, his superior intel- 
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lect, and his unsullied purity; “that virtue which the 
seductions of wealth and the corruptions of the East had no 
power to alter; and that piety which has found its reward.” 
There are some other lines which she inscribed to him on 
his bringing to her from Vaucluse flowers which, by an 
ingenious process, he had preserved in their original beauty : 


“Sweet spoils of consecrated bowers, 
How dear to me these chosen flowers! 
I love the simplest bud that blows ; 

I love the meanest weed that grows. 

* * * * * * 
But ye, delicious flowers, assume 

In fancy’s eye a brighter bloom ; 

A dearer pleasure ye diffuse, 

Culled by the fountain of Vaucluse ! 

For ye were nurtured on the sod 

Where Petrarch mourned and Laura trod. 


* * ~ * * * 


When Forbes the classic fountain sought, 
For me he culled the fresh-blown flowers, 
And fixed their hues with potent powers. 
Their pliant forms with skilful care 

He seized, and stamped duration there. 
His gift shall ever glad the eye,— 

Nor, like my verse, is born to die.” 


Miss Williams was also permitted to number among her 
friends Madame Helvetius. After the death of the latter, 
the former writes : — 


Although it was not my good fortune to have known her long, yet, 
since the interval of my introduction to the period of her death, I knew 
her enough to regret that our acquaintance had not been earlier formed, 
and to lament that it has ceased forever.... The subject which most 
engaged, nay, almost absorbed, her soul was the remembrance of her 
husband. I do not recollect having made her a visit when he was not 
the favorite theme of her conversation. Thirty years, which had elapsed 
since his death, had not sufficed to weaken that tender and dear remem- 
brance; and though she had much to attach her to life, in the esteem and 
attachment of a chosen domestic society, her anxiety to rejoin her hus- 
band—an event of which she seemed to have the most complete and 
certain conviction — was such that apprehension, doubt, or fear respect- 
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ing death had no place in her mind. I scarcely ever met with a person 
of more enlarged and practical benevolence. A long and extensive 
acquaintance with characters of the most opposite opinions had taught 
her to look with candor on all. Her connection with that class of 
philosophers who are called freethinkers was habitual. Helvetius was 
esteemed a principal professor in that celebrated school. She also lived in 
friendship with persons, who, without excluding philosophy, believe relig- 
ion to be a better guide, and a more solid and substantial foundation of 
future hope. Her sensibility probably led her to cherish that secret, and 
almost intuitive, sentiment by which the feelings of the heart overpower 
the sophistries of the head, and which leaves us desire and hope when 
we are silenced by reasoning or perplexed by doubt. . . . Perhaps Madame 
Helvetius possessed the inestimable advantage of early religious impres- 
sions. I always beheld her strongly under their benign influence; and 
that must have been originally a very sterling mind which could have 
rubbed on through life against so many asperities of opposing opinions, 
and have retained to the last so fair an impression. 


Another of Miss Williams’ friends was Miss Anna Seward, 
and the half-dozen volumes of this lady’s Letters show that 
the two were in correspondence with each other, the sub- 
jects of their communications being chiefly of literary inter- 
est. One would like to see, side by side with Miss Seward’s 
gossipy, commonplace, and stilted epistles, what must have 
been the warmer, richer, and more eloquent answers by 
Miss Williams, who was greatly her superior as a writer. 

From an extract which we gave, in our second article, 
from a letter of Mary Wollstonecraft, it would not appear 
that any very intimate relations were formed between this 
remarkable woman and the subject of the present sketch. 
Yet William Godwin, in his Memoirs of the former, writes: 
“There also subsisted a very sincere friendship between her 
and Helen Maria Williams, author of a collection of poems 
of uncommon merit, who at that time resided in Paris.” 
But we discover no clear proof that Miss Williams shared, 
then or afterward, Mary Wollstonecraft’s pernicious views 
or practices relating to the marriage institution. Her house 
was evidently the resort of noted men and women of very 
diverse opinions in theology, politics, and social ethics. 
Godwin himself, as we have seen, was a frequent visitor. 
But in all her volumes, so far as we have read them — and 
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we have read many,— there is not a line that gives the least 
countenance to those dangerous theories which he and his 
paramour so ably advocated, or that bold defiance of sacred 
law by which also they have encouraged so many into evil 
courses. Her productions are uniformly marked by great 
purity and elevation of thought, and the lines which we 
quoted, as addressed to her nephew at the time of his mar- 
riage, sufficiently attest her soundness of mind in relation to 
this particular subject. Certain English journalists and poli- 
ticians, who never ceased to persecute her for her ardent 
sympathy with the French Revolution and for her active 
interest as a woman in public affairs, gave much currency 
for a time to a scandalous story that associated her own 
name with that of John Stone, a literary man and a hearer 
of Dr. Price of Hackney. He was separated from his wife, 
who lived in seclusion in London, and died shortly after 
Miss Williams herself. The Ladies’ Monthly Museum, in its 
sketch of her to which we have already alluded, says: 
“During the reign of Robespierre, she was for some time 
confined to the temple; but when the tyrant fell, she 
obtained her release and resumed her literary and political 
career, having the celebrated Mr. Stone for her friend and 
protector, who was at one time a surveyor and land agent to 
the Duke of Bedford and other noblemen, and resided many 
years in the East Indies. On his return to England, he 
induced many persons of distinction to believe that he had 
superior talents in the management of estates. After pub- 
lishing some books on agriculture, he suddenly eloped with 
£12,000, belonging to one of his noble employers, and various 
smaller sums. He died, however, in poverty, in Paris, in 
October, 1815, leaving, say the papers of the day, his wife 
and family in great distress.” The story is, perhaps, ren- 
dered still less probable by the circumstance that some of 
the writers averred that her “ protector and friend” was not 
this John Stone, a layman, but a “ quondam Rev. Mr. Stone, 
who was deprived of a living in Essex by Bishop Porteous in 
1808.” We attach little importance to these statements. 
We do not think that one who was honored with the friend- 
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ship of Humboldt and Wordsworth, and all the noble men 
and women we have named as her acquaintances and 
admirers, who during her lifetime and after her death 
received the most lavish praise from such persons as Athan- 
ase Coquerel and Sir John Bowring, and whose writings so 
uniformly attested her purity of thought and her faith in 
the sanctity of the marriage bond,— we do not think that 
one like this could have been justly open to the attacks thus 
made upon her private character. 

Without being an advocate of Woman’s Rights, according 
to the present popular sense of the phrase, Miss Williams 
was not indifferent to the wrongs which legislators every- 
where inflicted upon her sex. She condemned the Republic 
that its institutions for support and instruction were not 
established for one sex as well as the other. She evidently 
thought that women might have done quite as well as men 
had done in the government of France, and she sarcastically 
suggests that, had they been in power, “it might be doubted 
whether, notwithstanding their natural love of domination, 
they would have composed more than the forty thousand laws, 
some of which have till lately so much distressed the repub- 
lic.” To those who, like Theremin, contended that the 
husband and wife are but one political person, and never 
can be anything else, although they may be two civil 
persons, and that union of persons constitutes necessarily 
union of will, she wittily presents the case of “the lady to 
whose lot had fallen an husband she disliked, and who, not 
dissembling the ennui she felt in his company, answered his 
reproaches by observing that, as she understood both were 
now one, she was extremely tired of herself!” Miss Will- 
iams’ love of liberty was a sentiment and a passion. It was 
universal in its reach and application. It embraced both 
sexes and all races. She might not always have loved 
wisely, but she was ever true and devoted ta that supreme 
spirit of her heart and life, and the sadness of her later 
years was mainly due to the deplorable failure of her early 
dreams and hopes, through the changes and wrecks of the 
French Revolution. 
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In several of her books she gives us lessons which are not 
without value to us in our own times and circumstances. 
The Revolutionists did not at first intend the subversion of 
the throne; but, as often happens in such cases, were borne 
on from one degree of usurpation to another by their selfish 
ambition, until they had reached a point little contemplated 
at the outset. ‘Every concession,” she writes, “made to 
the conspirators served only to increase the insolence of 
their demands; and, although the most eloquent members 
of the convention, Guadet, Vergniaud, Péthion, Louvet, 
Brissot, and La Source, gave incessant warnings of the prog- 
ress of the Anarchists towards the dissolution of all order in 
the State, yet, like Cassandra, they were believed only 
when the prophecies were fulfilled.” And she adds: “The 
first attempt made on the national representation by the 
Commune of Paris and the Jacobins ought to have been 
punished as an act of rebellion against the sovereignty of 
the people. But an ill-judged application of the principles 
of individual liberty, a too delicate regard for the rights of 
persons, led on the majority of the convention to the per- 
mission of offences of which they took no measures to stop 
the progress, till the conspiracy had acquired such strength 
as made every exertion against it ineffectual.” 

Great as were the evils of superstition, dogmatism, and 
the union of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, Miss Will- 
iams did not fail to see that the scepticism and unbelief of 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists also had a vast influence 
in bringing upon France the sorrows and sufferings of the 
hour. She writes: — 

Superstition, says Voltaire, is to religion what astrology is to astron- 
omy, the very foolish daughter of a very wise mother. Modern sceptics, 
including the historian I have just cited, who had been himself a devotee 
of the daughter, have labored at the destruction of the parent also. 
Sceptics, in France, it must be admitted, have contributed much to the 


overthrow of superstition ; but, clothed with power, they have been guilty 


of the same abuse with respect to religion as the Jacobins with respect 
to liberty. 


Again she says: — 


Few events of the Revolution have been productive of greater mischief 
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than the degradation into which both religion and its ministers have 
fallen; nor does the plea of the necessity of destroying the multiplied 
abuses which disfigured the one and dishonored the other justify the 
almost indiscriminate havoc which has been attempted to be made of 
both. 


One of her noteworthy publications is her Political and 
Confidential Correspondence of Louis the Sixteenth, with Ob- 
servations on Each Letter. Three volumes. London. 1803. 
In some remarks upon one of the letters of Louis, contained 
in the first volume, she says : — 


The King appears to have been once an admirer of the works of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, and others; but who can disapprove the tem- 
perate resolution he had formed of withholding encouragement from pro- 
ductions which, he believed, tended to the general corruption of the 
people? The apologists for those writers will tell us that, in combating 
despotism and superstition, the weapons they wielded were such as were 
best fitted to produce effect, and that ridicule, according to the Roman 
poet, was stronger and more efficacious than serious or severe argument. 
There are, no doubt, certain prejudices so inherent that it requires the 
exercise of every various faculty of the human mikd to eradicate them; 
but it must be remembered that Milton, Locke, and Sidney overthrew 
the despotism of the Stuarts, without the aid of ribaldry or licentious- 
ness; and that the illustrious reformers of a previous century con- 
firmed the morality of Europe, while they beat down the arrogant preten- 
sions of sacerdotal and papal usurpation. In the course of the present 
Revolution, the philosophers have mistaken the true point; and, if the 
period ever arrives when despotism or superstition (which Heaven 
avert!) should regain their wonted ascendency, part of the blame might 
justly be imputed to the philosophers, who have contributed so greatly, as 
the King observes, towards the general demoralization. 


Nothing more fully reveals Miss Williams’ superiority of 
mind than the broad and reasonable views she entertained 
respecting religion, held as they were in unison with a 
reverent trust and an instinctive love. From first to last 
she was in a world of men and women who represented all 


‘ phases of thought and opinion, belief and non-belief. The 


French she once divided into two general classes,— those who 
believed everything and those who believed nothing. Yet 
she kept remarkably well her theological or spiritual equi- 
poise, avoiding extremes, disentangling Christianity from all 
the errors and corruptions with which it had become 
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encumbered, and accepting the Gospel in all its original 
purity and simplicity. She was able to distinguish the 
permanent from the transient better than most of the promi- 
nent persons who surrounded her at the successive stages of 
her career. She was an earnest friend of free inquiry, and 
while she had but little sympathy with the so-called philoso- 
phers, and deplored the general evil influence of their writ- 
ings and labors in the religious as in the political world, she 
was still free to say that even they had a certain necessary 
and beneficent mission to fulfil. In some observations upon 
another letter of Louis, addressed to the Abbé , and 
published in the third volume of the Correspondence, she 
remarks: — 





It appears also from this letter that the King, in the early part of his 
reign, had wandered into the mazes of modern philosophy, and had 
entertained opinions as heretical with respect to religion as he now 
seems disposed to admit with respect to politics. He here cautions the 
preceptor to beware of those erroneous principles which are the offspring 
of novelty, of the spirit of the age, and of infidelity. This caution is 
commendable; but the application made by the King is, perhaps, as 
erroneous as the principles he condemns. Between the submission 
which shrinks from inquiry and the presumption which decides without 
proof, there is a middle term, avowed both by religion and true philoso- 
phy. It is not the investigation of the evidences for the being or attri- 
butes of God, the mode of homage due to him, the true constitution of a 
Christian church, or the nature and extent of the divine law, which is 
irreligious. Religion invites this examination, nor fears even the attacks 
of false philosophy. These attacks may have been occasionally rude and 
irreverent; but our enemies are sometimes our helpers; and religion, 
disencumbered of its abuses, rises only more glorious from the contest. 


We had intended to dwell more at length upon certain 
subjects to which these closing pages of our sketch specially 
pertain; but our article already exceeds its proper limits, 
and the extracts which we have given from Miss Williams’ 
own writings must suffice for our purpose. The moral she 
points us is unmistakable. Or, if we still need it in a more 
impressive form, we may find it in these words which are 
taken from her introduction to the edition of her poems 
published in 1823, or a few short years before her death, 
and in which, after a long, eventful, and checkered life, she 
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gave expression to the same essential faith that in her early 
years had voiced itself in her sweet and precious hymn: — 

The religion sought for by the French nation is that which is founded 
on the principles of rational inquiry and on the sublime morality and the 
eternal truths of the Gospel; that religion without which life in its ut- 
most blessedness would be a path of weariness, but which, to those whose 
passage through the world has led them amidst such tremendous scenes 
as have convulsed society to its very foundations, is all that can calm the 
agitations of memory, all that can console for what is irreparable. 

She seemed to have never lost the influence upon her of 
Dr. Kippis, the kind patron who first introduced her to the 
literary world, and to whom she alludes in her later years as 
“that revered friend, for whom the feelings of attachment 
and veneration, cherished since the days of childhood, still 
make a part of my existence.” Her yet more distinguished 
nephew was, in all her maturer years, a most blessed solace 
and support. To both of these helpers we must ascribe no 
small share of her Christian Unitarianism. Of that liberal 
faith she was an early and constant friend, and of the liberal 
household she deserves grateful remembrance. She is en- 
titled to an equal regard on the part of all who love liberty 
and respect the rights of man. Carlyle calls the French 
Revolution “Truth clad in hell-fire.” Miss Williams did 
not like the “hell-fire,” but she did accept and prize the 
“truth” of which it was the frightful garb. For its sake 
she toiled and suffered. The English journals which abused 
her, yet acknowledged her powerful influence in its behalf. 
Even in the darkest hours, she still had a deep and firm per- 
suasion that one day it would triumph in her own chosen 
and beloved France. Who shall say that, had the span of 
her life reached to our own time, she would not have seen her 
heart’s best hope passing at length into fair and glorious ful- 
fillment? Perhaps she would sing again from her “ Ode to 
Peace”: — 

“OQ Gaui! in this bright, immortal hour, 
How proud a trophy binds thy laurelled brow! 
Republic, hail! whose independent power 
All earth contested once, all earth confesses now.” 


A. P. PUTNAM. , 
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THE: THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


Just now the Scottish Presbyterian theologian who will 
stand up for the Westminster Confession of Faith will be 
regarded as a curiosity. Mr. Samuel Smiles, in his Life of 
Edward, the Banff naturalist, tells with what wonder an old 
bone was examined by Sir Roderick Murchison and other sci- 
entific notabilities, and with what pride it was preserved in 
the Banff Museum when it was found to be the only remnant 
yet turned up in Scotland of one of the extinct monsters of 
the Old World. The man who has the intellectual inflexi- 
bility and the moral hardihood to swear by the Westminster 
Confession will be inspected from head to foot and, meta- 
phorically, turned over and over, as a wonder-creating speci- 
men of a race of beings that in the far-off yesterday peopled 
“the land of brown heath and slaggy wood,” but that is 
known to the living only in histories of stamped-out species. 
He will be stared at with contemptuous amazement by 
agnostics to whom past beliefs are simply children’s toys, and 
be taken care of by students of psychology to whom they 
are signs of the power of inherited ideas, and be treasured 
by theological archeologists to whom they feed a pardonable 
weakness for antiquities. From what trade or profession he 
will be unearthed it would be hazardous to predict; but 
that it will not be from the clergy is already as dead a 
certainty as any human prophecy can be. It is in that class, 
of all others, that he should be discovered, because they are 
solemnly pledged to be the custodians and continuators of the 
faith once laid down by the Westminster divines, for them- 
selves and their successors world without end; but as in 
our time they have persuaded themselves that the taking of 
an oath is nothing but a form of use and wont, and that it 
commits them to nothing but an agreeable process of volatil- 
izing the theology they have sworn to conserve in its origi- 
nal crystallized form, it may be set down for a fact as fixed 
as if predestinated that, in future time, they will have 
grown so hardened in suppleness—if we may be allowed 
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the paradox —that they will not supply the venerable relic 
of consistency we are thinking of. No; he will be found 
among, perhaps, a “worldly” class, but a class whose 
virtues of honor and integrity will not have withered away 
under the blighting influence of theological casuistry. 
Seriously, however, the Westminster Confession has no 
longer a vital hold on a large, and certainly the most cult- 
ured and intellectually the most powerful, portion of the 
Presbyterians-of Scotland. It does not, in the first place, 
represent the spirit with which’ they regard the problems of 
religion. In it the Infinite is exhausted. Its framers 
emptied the Spirit of God. It is saturated with the assump- 
tion that the truth as to God and as to man’s relations to 
God was once for all perfectly and infallibly revealed in the 
year 1647 to an Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster, 
and therefore no other theology is possible. But there are 
now numbers of leading ministers and thousands of culti- 
vated laymen who hold that the Westminster Assembly was 
not in possession of the whole truth of God, that man’s 
knowledge of the Almighty is not and cannot be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, but by the very constitution 
of the human mind must be progressive, changing and 
ascending with the intellectual and spiritual growth of 
humanity. They know that, as the result of scientific dis- 
coveries, of biblical criticism, of the comparative study of 
religion, of philological and ethnological research, real addi- 
tions have been made to our knowledge of God’s varied 
revelations, since the Westminster Assembly claimed to have 
made a final analysis of the Eternal Light. They, there- 
fore, contend that in an age of intellectual movement like 
ours it is not only a policy of unfaithfulness to truth, but a 
policy fraught with danger to the Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland, as to all other churches everywhere, to hold with 
inflexible tenacity the doctrine that theology is differen- 
tiated from all other sciences in having been sent forth in 
the seventeenth century, full-armed and perfect, upon the 
field of life. They urge that spiritual truth was not fore 
closed by the Confession, but that, in man’s knowledge and 
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apprehension of it, it is ever “widened with the process of 
the suns,” — that it was not monopolized by the Confession, 
but is the property alike of churches and of individual 
thinkers who cannot pronounce that shibboleth. The argu- 
ments earnestly pleaded in Presbyteries and Assemblies for 
a revision of the Confession may be readily summed up: 
Are the Westminster interpretations of two hundred and 
thirty years ago infallible authorities on everything, old or 
new? Are they not rather statements which+require to be 
tested and improved in the light of subsequent research and 
experience? Were the Westminster divines capable of 
drawing up a system of Christian thought for all time? 
Were they not rather disqualified from binding the minds of 
the teachers of to-day by the fact that they never dreamed 
of nineteenth-century thought? Were they to hold back 
theology from leaving the things that are behind and press- 
ing on to those that are before? There is this divorce 
between the spirit of the Confession and the spirit of multi- 
tudes of the most thoughtful Scotchmen, clerical and lay. 

It follows, of course, that there is also a wide gulf 
between the distinguishing doctrines of the Confession and 
the beliefs of a large proportion of professing Presbyterians. 
In all the three Presbyterian churches of Scotland there are 
theologians whose public teachings it is impossible to recon- 
cile with the Confession to which they have subscribed. In 
the Established Church there are Principal Caird, of Glas- 
gow University; Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity; Professor Flint, of Edinburgh University; Dr. 
Story, of Roseneath; Rev. C. C. McDonald, of Paisley; 
Dr. Service, of Inch; Rev. David Watson and Rev. F. L. 
Robertson, of Glasgow. In the Free Church there are, 
among others, Professor Robertson Smith, of Aberdeen, and 
Dr. Marcus Dods, of Glasgow. In the United Presbyterian 
Church there are the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee; Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson, of Glasgow; Rev. David Macrae, of Gou- 
rock. The doctrines which underlie the writings and dis- 
courses of these theologians are essentially destructive of the 
distinctive dogmas of Calvinism. Mr. Gilfillan, Mr. Ferguson, 
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and Mr. Macrae have now for two years been unsparing in their 
attacks on the Confession, as cutting the heart out of the Bible, 

as dishonoring Christ, as robbing God of his highest glory, 

as making God’s ways seem inconsistent, incredible, and in- 
some instances revolting. Professor Robertson Smith has 

laid down principles of exegesis which admit the presence of 
a human element and of human error in the Bible. Dr. 

Marcus Dods has affirmed that the inspiration does not 

guarantee the infallibility of the Bible, and that revelation 

.is not a miraculous communication once given to man, but 

the ceaseless inflow and outflow of ever-brightening truth. | 
The Rev. F. L. Robertson, one of the ablest of the younger 

ministers, has boldly controverted the doctrine of eternal 

punishment as found in the Confession, and substituted 
the more Christian theory of ultimate universal redemption 

and restoration. The Rev. Dr. Service has condemned the 

doctrines of election and reprobation as revolting to the con- 
science ; the doctrine of man’s utter inability to believe the 

Gospel or to do or think anything but what is evil and only 

evil continually as contrary to experience; the doctrine of 
the eternal perdition of the greater part of the human race 

as a libel upon God. 

The Rev. Dr. Story has published a volume of sermons, 
Creed and Conduct, in which he propounds views that are 
totally at variance with the formal and traditional theology 
of Scotland. The orthodvx Calvinistic view of the atone- 
ment Dr. Story expressly and emphatically repudiates. He 
affirms that the knowledge that God forgives because Christ 
has borne the punishment of sins and justice is content can 
never reconcile. He protests that the knowledge that God 
forgives because He loves His Son and wishes for his sake 
to pardon can never reconcile. He teaches, as indeed a 
word of the Lord which the earth will gladly hear, that the 
knowledge that the Lord forgives from a love of men, of 
which the life and death of His Son are evidence, and with 
a freedom of which Christ’s forgiveness of his enemies is an 
example, is the only knowledge that brings back to God in 
penitence and trust the heart oppressed with a consciousness 
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of God’s displeasure. After even passionately condemning 
the doetrine that the death of Christ is “a satisfaction of 
divine justice,” Dr. Story writes : — 


The God whose wrath Christ died only to appease, the God who is so 
bent on punishing the sinner to the very last-extreme that he will not 
remit one pang or stroke of the punishment, except Christ has borne an 
equivalent for it, or offer to remit it, only for a chosen few, passing all 
the rest by for some purpose of His own, and leaving them to “the pains 
of hell forever,” whatever He may be, or wheresoever found, is not the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and is not found in His Gospel. 


We cannot but remark here -that when language like this 
can be uttered by a minister of the Church of Scotland, it is 
very evident that the Confession of Faith and the Cate- 
chisms have become very much of a dead letter, and that 
the sooner the mockery of demanding unconditional assent 
to them is abolished in the interests of truth and honesty, 
the better will it be for the welfare and dignity of the 
Church, and for the cause of religion in Scotland. But even 
this is not the full extent of Dr. Story’s departure from the 
Standards of his Church. In a sermon on Revelation he 
goes unreservedly to the very root of existing theological 
superstition and error,—a supernatural revelation. Relig- 
ion, he says, springs not out of any revelation made to us 
from without, but from inborn instincts of the spirit and of 
the conscience. The foundation of religion being in the 
spirit and conscience, “nothing is to us religious truth 
except what approves itself” to them; “and the methods 
and tests of religious discovery and knowledge are the pure 
conscience and the loving heart.” In forgetting this lies the 
cause of so many of our erroneous religious ideas, notably 
of the idea of “revelation.” Men have been “accustomed to 
think of this as a definite system of divine truth embodied in 
the books which make up the Bible,” and to the authority of 
which they have been taught to compel reason and con- 
science to submit as to an infallible director. Dr. Story’s 
view is that “revelation is simply that divine knowledge 
which by any means God imparts to man.” Whatever 
enlightens us is revelation. In this sense revelation cannot 
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be confined to the Scriptures: it is a perpetual emanation 
of the Spirit of God, according to Christ’s promise, leading 
us into all truth. If there is anything in the Scriptures that 
fails to enlighten our life, to clear our conscience, to elevate 
our understanding, that “darkens our life, confuses our 
sense of right and wrong, seems to us less exalted and pure 
than the character and truth of God should be, ... then we 
are not to bow to it as God’s Revelation to us.” The justifi- 
cation for rejecting it is that it does not stand the tests and 
meet the needs of “the earlier and more sacred Revelation 
He has given to us in our own spirit and conscience, which 
testify to us of Him....I am persuaded that to this belief 
regarding Revelation all must ultimately come who would 
maintain against modern sceptics the possibility and reality 
of Revelation. It is the belief of a living faith, which 
must always be hostile to tradition and superstition. To 
believe that Revelation is restricted to an infallible book is 
no more logical or reasonable than to believe that it is com- 
mitted to an infallible Church.” 

The Rev. David Watson may well proclaim, as he sympa- 
thizingly has done, that his church is drifting away from 
her old moorings. The repulsive doctrines of Calvinism are 
rarely heard from the pulpits of Scotland. The evangelical 
clergy do not choose or do not venture to bring them into 
prominence. A few ministers vehemently deny them; most 
simply ignore them. The old hard and fast dogmatism 
which they represent and embody is almost gone. A kind- 
lier and more humanitarian atmosphere suffuses pulpit and 
people. Larger and warmer ideas of God, of human nature, 
of human duty, and of human destiny are taking the place 
of the rejected Calvinism. A theological reformation is 
begun — nay, is far advanced —in Scotland. The ideas here 
given are-not tentatively put forth. The abandonment of 
the old belief presupposes a readiness in the minds of the 
people to receive the new faith. The Watsons, the Storys, 
the Robertsons, the Macraes, and the rest, find that their 
way into the minds of men has been opened by speculations 
and controversies that were years ago only to be heard in 
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philosophical circles, but that now have penetrated the 
minds of the people through many avenues, and are dis- 
cussed intelligently in workshops, at counters, and at desks, 
the result being that words that were formerly believed to 
be infallible are seen to have rested on no surer foundation 
than provisional knowledge. They are not voices crying in 
the wilderness. That which we Liberal Christians have 
spoken in the ear in closets they know Scotchmen are eager 
to hear from them from the house-tops. It is much more 
acceptable from them than from us. There is a spice of 
naughtiness in their proclaiming it. But this ethical charac- 
teristic of the advancement of liberal thought in Scotland 
fails to commend itself to our conscience as of the highest 
order. Theological reformation is not built on the right 
lines if thorough probity, honesty, and sincerity are not at 
the bottom of it; and to us it is one of the saddest of things 
that men who have expelled the Westminster Confession 
from their minds, by admitting convictions with which it 
cannot consort, still hold a position to which nothing but an 
explicit and an implicit submission to the Confession they 
so coolly despatch entitles them. A rational theology is 
what we think and pray and toil for day and night; but far 
better were its day of triumph delayed a thousand years than 
that it should win its way at the cost of moral stamina. 
Give us liberal ideas; but before them, above them, beneath 
them, give us transparent uprightness and downrightness. 
We may rejoice at the signs of emancipation from the West- 
minster Confession; we may regard with satisfaction the 
abandonment of doctrines which we believe have retarded 
the progress of Christianity and promoted infidelity ; we 
may witness with delight the growth of opinions which we 
believe promise to endow men with a theology rational, 
intelligible, and in harmony with philosophy, ethics, and 
science; but our joy at the spread of views with which we 
sympathize is greatly tempered by what appears to us the 
absence of perfect integrity. Are oaths valid or invalid? 
If the former, the conduct of men who have sworn to the 
Confession, but who now unceremoniously and contemptu- 
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ously kick it over, and yet hold fast to the office to which 
their oath alone gives them a claim, seems to us to be mis- 
chievous playing with conscience. If, on the other hand, it 
has come to be understood that oaths, at least oaths of the 
theological sort, oaths on the most solemn of all things, are 
not binding, why not abolish them as the shams they really 
are? It is a public scandal, it is profoundly injurious to 
national morality, to subscribe with the hand, as to a series 
of divine verities, to a creed which “the intellect rejects, 
which the heart will not admit, and which the tongue pro- 
ceeds to denounce. It may be said that conscience is 
relieved by the knowledge that dissent from the Confession 
is so universally understood and so generally winked at that 
no one is deceived. But the example of such solemn, yet 
really disavowed, subscription is calculated to foster a low 
sense of honor. It is calculated to adulterate public morals, 
to poison the purity and honesty of trade, to weaken the 
conscientious devotion of men to their engagements; for if 
paltering with an oath, if repudiating an oath, if boldly 
rebelling against doctrines obedience to which was vowed 
with the most weighty asseveration it is possible for a man to 
make, be allowed in the pulpit and at the lecture-desk, why 
may not the same laxity be permitted in the shop and the 
warehouse? If in religion a solemn contract may be 
broken, and the breaker yet claim the position and emolu- 
ments it undertook to secure to him on the sole condition of 
his fidelity to the conditions, why may not the same license 
be pursued in commerce? To Scotland and to England the 
words of Mr. Leslie Stephen are pointedly applicable : — 


The one duty which at the present moment seems to me to be of para- 
mount importance is the duty of perfect intellectual sincerity. We are 
specially bound not only to avoid deceiving others, but to avoid deceiv- 
ing ourselves. . . . I believe that one of the greatest dangers of the present 
day is the general atmosphere of insincerity in such matters, which is 
fast producing a scepticism, not as to any or all theologies, but as to the 
very existence of intellectual good faith. Destroy credit, and you ruin 
commerce; destroy all faith in religious honesty, and you ruin some- 
thing of infinitely more importance than commerce: ideas should surely 
be preserved as carefully as cotton from the poisonous influences of a 
varnish intended to fit them for public consumption. 
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But in these remarks we are departing from the main 
purpose of this paper, which is narrative and descriptive 
rather than critical. We therefore pass on to say that the 
utter incompatibility between the new faith and the Confes- 
sion has raised a demand for a revision of that document; 
in other words, for a reconstruction of the expression of the 
national religion. The Rev. David Macrae and the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson, of the United Presbyterian Church, have 
been, if not the wisest, the most adventurous spokesmen of 
that demand. They have directed their artillery not against 
a dogma here and there, but against the Confession itself; 
and they have discharged it, not from the safe enclosure of 
parsons’ private gatherings where so many clerics indulge in 
such assaults, but from the open field of the United Presby- 
terian Synod itself. In the Synod of 1877 Mr. Macrae pre- 
sented a motion for a revision of the Standards of the 
Church. In a speech of remarkable boldness he declared 
that he was but stating in public with a loud voice what 
hundreds were saying in private with bated breath. Though 
the Confession was signed both by ministers and elders, it 
was not merely not preached, but contradicted everywhere. 
It misrepresented the church’s faith, and there was, there- 
fore, no honest relationship between it and the church. It 
set up for adoration a character different from that of God 
as revealed by Christ. Its God was one who sent Christ to 
die only for the elect, who did not wish the rest to be saved, 
who opened up to them no possibility of salvation, but had 
foreordained them from all eternity to everlasting death, 
who brought them into the world utterly unable to do right, 
and then damned them for not doing it. This was the God 
of the Confession, but he was a different God from the God 
of the Bible. The Confession was now a serious misstate- 
ment of their views of truth; it deceived the world and 
deceived other churches, if they took it as representing what 
the United Presbyterian Church believed. So wide, indeed, 
was their departure from the Confession that if a man 
preached its naked Calvinism he would horrify the church. 
Let but a man preach that God dooms all except the elect 
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to everlasting death; that all non-elect infants are eternally 
lost; that man cannot perform any act that is not sinful; 
that man by nature is completely opposed to all good and 
wholly inclined to all evil; that the heathen are hopelessly 
doomed, and that they and the rest of mankind non-elect 
are now, and ever will be, surging down to hell in countless 
millions,—let but a man preach this theology of the Con- 
fession, and the congregation would say: “Who in the 
world is that? What church does he belong to? Where 
has he come from with that brimstone theology, that gospel 
of damnation?” Most ministers and Christian people re- 
coiled from these doctrines. Their retention was therefore 
unjustifiable. Mr. Macrae found no one in the Synod will- 
ing to answer these arguments. His opponents expended 
their energies in building up the accusation that Mr. Macrae 
was indeed a very young man to talk so! The Synod utterly 
repudiated Mr. Macrea’s proposal. Who would like to vote 
himself a hypocrite ! 

The Rev. Fergus Ferguson, in the same Synod, presented 
a motion in favor of revision of the Standards. The motion 
was milder in tone than Mr. Macrea’s, but the speech of its 
mover struck more deeply into the heart of the Confession 
and of orthodoxy in general than Mr. Macrae’s. Mr. Fergu- 
son contended that on the highest of topics the teaching of 
the Bible and that of the Confession were in conflict. The 
Bible taught a Trinity consisting of three different forms of 
self-manifestation of the same personal Being, called in 
Scripture the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; but the 
Confessional statement regarding the Trinity was not Script- 
ural. The distinction between the persons of the Trinity, 
resting on the words “eternally begotten” and “ eternally pro- 
ceeding,” was not only unscriptural but absurd. The Bible 
taught that the universe was a demonstration of the Divine 
existence and a manifestation of the Divine goodness; but 
the Confession declared that the light of nature was insuffi- 
cient to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
was necessary to salvation. It, too, damned the whole 
heathen world, strive as they might to live according to that 
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light; whereas the Bible represented God as no respecter of 
persons, but as the accepter of those who, in every nation, 
feared Him and worked righteousness. The Confession was 
also seriously at fault on the origin of the universe. It said 
that the universe was created or made out of nothing; but 
the Scripture view was the development of something out of 
something else. The universe came not out of nothing, but 
out of an idea which lay in God from all eternity. The 
Confession contradicted the Bible on the constitution of 
man. The Confession spoke of him as a fallen being, with 
his will altogether paralyzed on the side of goodness, and 
active only on the side of evil; it reduced man to the level 
of a beast. The evolutionists brought man up out of the 
brute; it performed the less reputable operation of gratui- 
tously degrading him to that level. The answer to this 
theory was that it was not true. God never so abandoned 
any living man. On the person and work of Christ the 
Confession was equally inconsonant with the Scriptures. 
The Scriptures said that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, and the Saviour of the world. Mr. Ferguson 
takes these words to mean that Christ is, in his person, a 
manifestation of the Divine Being in human nature, and in 
his work a manifestation of the righteousness of God in the 
salvation of man. The teaching of the Confession involved 
a denial of both of these truths. It implied a denial of the 
personality of Christ. It said: “Two whole, perfect, and 
distinct natures, the Godhead and manhood, were insepara- 
bly joined together in one person, without conversion, com- 
position, or confusion.” The point Mr. Ferguson insisted 
upon was that the person, as thus distinguished from both 
natures, did not belong distinctively to either, and that in 
such a case it could not be affirmed that Christ was a divine 
person any more than a human person. Further, the view 
given in the Confession of the work of Christ involved a 
denial of the divine righteousness in the salvation of man. 
Righteousness was the doing of what was right. Among 
the senses in which we were required to affirm this of God 
was this,— that God must always act in harmony with him- 
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self. But the way of salvation taught in the Confession 
was out of harmony with what we know of God himself. 
It did not consist with the divine absoluteness to provide 
salvation only for a limited number of men, and it did not 
consist with the divine goodness to bestow salvation on the 
ground of a legal transaction or purchase, in view of which 
it must be bestowed. The whole conception of such a sal- 
vation carried with it a violation of the righteousness of 
God. 

In this summary of the incongruities which Mr. Ferguson 
had discovered between the Bible and the Confession, and 
which he urged upon the Synod of 1877 as the reasons for 
his proposed reconstruction of the creed, we have omitted 
some topics; but there is presented here enough to show 
that Mr. Ferguson’s objections to the Confession were philo- 
sophically and theologically of a more vital character than 
Mr. Macrae’s. Both of these gentlemen, however, pleaded 
for a creed,—only it must be a true creed! They had 
awakened to the fact that much of the Confession is not 
true to the Bible; but it did not seem to have dawned upon 
them that the very process by which they had been com- 
pelled to this conclusion would speedily make an end of any 
new creed they might frame; nor, above all, did it appear to 
have occurred to them that the Bible, to which they appeal 
as the supreme standard, fails to stand the test they 
themselves apply to it. Mr. Ferguson admitted that the 
letter of revelation is but a record of spiritual facts that are 
quite anterior to, and apart from, the Bible, and that, there- 
fore, it must be judged, as to whether it is from God or no, 
by the living spiritual consciousness of the word. It is 
strange that nowhere did he betray the faintest idea that the 
criterion is fatal to the Bible, regarded as the ultimate 
authority in religion. No sign escaped him that he recog- 
nized the glaring inconsistency of subjecting the claims of 
the Bible to be the Word of God to the tribunal of the 
“living spiritual consciousness of the world,” and of insist- 
ing, at the same time, upon the Bible as the highest and the 
final court of appeal. Both he and Mr. Macrae, avowing 
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that the present Confession is false to the Bible, neverthe- 
less thought that the course to take to obtain relief from 
this position was to invent another Confession that should 
be true to the Bible. They still demanded that a formula 
should be imposed upon ministers and elders and churches, 
the only stipulation being that it should be an expression of 
the real faith of the church! Their key-note was the old 
word, Freedom. But they did not go so far as to plead that 
religious teachers and churches should be completely un- 
hampered by articles of faith. Against a creed itself noth- 
ing can be said. It is simply the scientific expression of the 
truths men suppose they discover in the Scriptures. To 
such a generalization none can object, any more than to the 
sciences of astronomy and botany and geology. Nature, like 
the Bible, presents us with no formal system, but there is no 
reason why we should refrain from creating one, and call it 
in the one case a science, in the other a creed. That may 
be the work of one man or a body of men; and we judge the 
result according to our conception of its truth. But creeds 
become obnoxious the moment they become authoritative. 
As treatises of opinion they may be invaluable; as tests 
they are intolerable. The misfortune is that individual the- 
ologians and corporate church synods, assemblies, and con- 
ferences are always so enamoured with their productions 
that they are not content until they have forced them on 
other people’s consciences. Here the real injury begins, as 
history abundantly testifies. Every intelligent man should 
resist such an imposition as he values the growth of his 
intelligence and the freedom of his religion. Creeds are but 
forms of thought, and neither mind nor heart should be the 
victim of a thought. “Children’s clothes,” says witty Thomas 
Fuller, “ought to be made of the biggest, because after- 
wards their bodies will grow up to their garments.” It 
might have been added that they will even outgrow the 
fullest measure. If the faith which Mr. Macrae and Mr. 
Ferguson vaguely call the faith of the United Presbyterian 
Church to-day could be fully expressed, it would be seen to 
comprise more, and not less, than the Westminster Confes- 
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sion. No creed of the past is an exponent of the height 
and depth, the length and breadth, of modern, even of 
so-called orthodox, thought. Where there is intellectual 
and spiritual life such a result is inevitable; only when the 
church is dead it regards its creed as final. Any creed that 
Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Macrae, or even so latitudinarian a 
theologian as Dr. Story, might manufacture would be soon 
outstripped. Where could they find a formulary that should 
carry weight enough to be the voice of the church to-day, 
and a solemn trust for future generations? And if there 
were such a one, what right have they to impose it on their 
successors, when they themselves are lifting off a yoke too 
grievous to be borne? As they repudiate the Westminster 
interpretations, so their modes of expression and their doc- 
trines would be rejected with scorn. The truer and nobler 
method is to permit each successive age to utter its thought 
in its own fashion, unimpeded by what Mr. Ferguson, in 
1877, asked for,—a “true and logical creed.” It is to put 
confidence in the truth of God, and in the perpetual pres- 
ence of a Divine Interpreter in “the living consciousness of 
the world,” and thus to leave room and to secure a welcome 
for every ray of light that scientific discovery and historical 
research have yet to shed upon the verities of religion. 

The United Presbyterian Synod is a long way from this 
position in regard to creeds; but in 1877 it moved a step 
onward. Though it emphatically rejected Mr. Macrae’s 
motion, it accepted, in a modified form, Mr. Ferguson’s pro- 


_ posal and referred it toa committee. At the same time it 


committed itself to what, in a Scotchman’s estimation, is an 
unpardonable offence,—to a piece of wretched logic. It 
declared its “steadfast adherence” to “the system” of the 
Confession; and at the very moment it appointed a com- 
mittee to see whether, or how far, the theology of the Con- 
fession deserved to be adhered to. Here was a contradic- 
tion. At any rate, such a declaration was calculated to mis- 
lead. Adherence to “the system” might mean anything or 
nothing. The real question Mr. Ferguson put to the Synod 
was, “Does the church adhere to the dogmas that have 
5 
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been challenged, and that go to constitute the system?” 
One after another such dogmas have been disappearing from 
the teaching of the pulpit; and some of them have been 
avowedly set aside. Under these circumstances, what could 
be meant by steadfast adherence to “the system” of which 
these discarded dogmas are constituent parts? If the 
stock, and then the lock, and then the gun-barrel, are set 
aside, what is meant by adherence to the original gun? 
The Synod’s act, fortunately, belied its declaration; for, 
though the declaration was an indirect censure of Mr. 
Macrae and Mr. Ferguson, its act of appointing a Reform 
Committee was a direct and practical endorsement of their 
movement, and one of the most important steps ever taken 
by the United Presbyterian Church. 

This Committee has done a really notable work,—a work 
pregnant with influences and results more far-reaching than 
at first appear. It was known soon after its election that it 
had shrunk from the full responsibility of the important 
task allotted to it. “Revision” of the Confession was 
regarded as a serious and difficult matter. It unquestiona- 
bly involved some disadvantage to the church: should the 
Committee face the disadvantage for the sake of greater 
advantages? There were practical difficulties in the way. 
In the first place, the Confession might be got rid of alto- 
gether; in the second place, the United Presbyterian Church 
might lose her credit with sister-churches, and concert, in 
such a movement, between the Anglo-Saxon Presbyterian 


churches was all important; in the third place, any process _ 


of the kind would be open to the most serious misunder- 
standings on both sides; and, finally, were it undertaken, 
the method of doing it, so as to avert evil of this nature, 
would itself be a matter of great difficulty. Influenced by 
such considerations, the Committee decided not to touch the 
Confession, but to prepare a Declaratory Statement which 
should give explanations in regard to the traditional faith. 
This Statement was presented to, and adopted by, the 
Synod which met in Glasgow, in May last. It is an inno- 
cent looking Statement, professing to uphold the old posi- 
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tion, by way of explanations, but in reality making deadly 
breaches in the Westminster fortress. As a “revision” of 
the Confession, it amounts to very little; but as a means of 
escape from the rigidity of Westminster orthodoxy, it means 
much, and in the course of time may come to mean a great 
deal more. It relaxes the bonds of subscription. Of course 
it does not provide a refuge for wanderers of Mr. Ferguson’s 
propensity to travel here, there, and everywhere out of the 
beaten track. The Synod, accepting the Statement, ap- 
proves of putting into the old bottles a little new wine of a 
milder character than their old contents, but it cannot yet 
be brought to relish the strong compound which, in 1877, 
Mr. Ferguson was anxious to pour into them. A Declara- 
tory Statement of a liberal kind on certain minor articles of 
the Confession —a Statement in the line of such beliefs as 
have existed among the soundest men in Scotland for a 
generation—is one thing; a new interpretation of major 
articles, which really is not » mere interpretation, but the 
sweeping away of the Confession in toto, and the substitu- 
tion of another theology, is an entirely different thing, and is 
very unsavory indeed. 

The Statement consists of seven declarations, and each of 
them introduces a modicum of modern cordial into the 
ancient Calvinistic bitters. -It is true that the Statement 
proclaims that it maintains the Confession as still the Stand- 
ard to which the United Presbyterian Church adheres; that 
it acknowledges the Confession as still an exhibition of the 
sense of Holy Scripture; but its practical effect is to grant a 
vast, and, in some respects, an indefinite, liberty to reject 
articles of the Confession that have ever been considered 
fundamental. Each declaration surrenders a salient point of 
Calvinism. Thus Declarations one and two allow, in the 
teeth of the Confession, that God “ will have all men to be 
saved,” and has provided Christ as a Saviour for every man. 
By Declaration three the dogma of “man’s total depravity,” 
involving his complete inability to will and do any good 
thing, is so considerably modified as to be something very 
different from the “original sin” of the Westminster Di- 
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vines. Declaration four knocks a big hole in the Confession 
by admitting that no infants are lost, and that, perhaps, 
after all, the heathen do not perish, but that both infants 
and heathen are saved by virtue of the merits of Christ. 
Declarations five and six relate purely to the United Presby- 
terian ideas as to the relationship of Church and State, and 
the maintenance of the “ordinances” of worship. Declara- 
tion seven crowns all these “ explanations” by a deliverance 
which concedes the principle of a free interpretation of the 
Bible. It says: “Liberty of opinion is allowed on such 
points in the Standards not entering into the substance of the 
faith, as the interpretation of the ‘six days’ in the Mosaic 
account of the creation.” This is throwing open the door to 
liberal thought. For who is to set bounds to the “liberty of 
opinion” here conceded? Who is to settle the “points” 
that “enter into the substance of the faith”? What 
amount of latitude may not be implied in “such points as 
the interpretation of the ‘six days’”? If “a day” may be 
interpreted to mean “not a day,” why may not anything 
whatever be interpreted to mean anything else? What may 
not “eternal” or “everlasting” mean, as Mr. Macrae, with 
the knack of saying pointed things, suggested to the Synod? 
The only limitation on the liberty allowed by this seventh 
Declaration is such as is implied in the qualifying clause, 
“the church guarding against the abuse of this liberty to 
the injury of its unity and peace.” Does not this mean, as 
the Scotsman acutely hints, that henceforth the liberty of 
signatories to the Standards will be bounded not by the 
terms of their subscription, but by the feeling of the majority 
for the time being! 

- It is here that the significance of the case of Mr. Fergus 
Ferguson comes in. We have seen that, in May, 1877, Mr. 
Ferguson made very short work of the Westminster Trinity, 
and of the forensic and substitutionary doctrine of the 
Atonement. He was therefore charged with heresy, and 
the Glasgow Presbytery found the charge proved. The 
case went forward, on appeal, from the Presbytery to the 
Synod. It came up there immediately after the adoption of 
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the Declaratory Statement. But the Statement of 1878 was 
not intended to cover, and did not cover, Mr. Ferguson’s 
departures from the faith in 1877. On the contrary, it left 
him still in fields far outside the limits of its about-to-be- 
authorized excursions. It offered no freedom for his ideas 
and no provision for his safety. The Synod which received it 
rejected them. Mr. Ferguson’s Broad Church doctrine of the 
Atonement was the particular point on which the Synod voted. 
It was condemned by three hundred and thirty votes against one 
hundred and twenty-two. The lesson of the decision simply 
is that at present United Presbyterian theologians are not 
safe to differ from the Confession on the subject of the death 
of Christ. It is worth noting that the vote gives one signifi- 
cant indication of the thought of the future. The older 
ministers voted in the majority toa man. Of those ordained 
before 1839, twenty-seven took part in the division, and not 
one of these gave his voice for Mr. Ferguson. On the other 
hand, of those ordained since 1870, forty-seven voted in the 
minority. Possibly these remarkable facts are to be ex- 
plained in this way: that the younger men know Mr. Fergu- 
son personally, and love him. But as he is undeniably on 
the Broad Church rails, the support which he received from 
the rising generation of ministers is a tolerably plain proof of 
the direction in which opinion is going. Beaten, however, 
by this tremendous majority, Mr. Ferguson came to terms. 
Receiving from him explanations and concessions which in 
some sort of way admit the “substitutionary ” aspect of the 
Atonement, but which, in our judgment, are fundamentally 
inconsistent with, and altogether nullify, his published 
teaching in 1877, the Synod condoned the other offences 
laid to his charge, and reinstated him in his ministerial 
functions, from which he had been suspended. This is the 
absurd result of all the commotion which Mr. Ferguson’s 
speeches of 1877 excited. This is the heroic climax of Mr. 
Ferguson’s emphatically announced resolution to leave the 
United Presbyterian Church rather than yield an inch. Mr. 
Ferguson, as we have said in the Unitarian Herald (Eng- 
land), has thrown away a grand opportunity to, prove not 
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only of what moral backbone he was himself made, but of 
what real independence of spirit, intellectual integrity, and 
high moral principle the left wing of the United Presbyte- 
rians of Glasgow was made. They have not been equal to 
it. They might have gone forth in the splendid faith of the 
Disruptionists, not knowing whither they went. But they 
and he have only swelled the saddening list of liberal think- 
ers who have emasculated their influence, and brought on 
Liberalism the slur of moral weakness, by making compro- 
mises with creeds their hearts and intellects disown. In 
1871 Mr. Ferguson was tried for the heresy of believing in 
the possibility of salvation hereafter, and he then recanted. 
It seems that in the interval between 1871 and 1878 Mr. 
Ferguson has not repented him of that timorous surrender ; 
that, pulled up again, he has repeated it, instead of coming 
out from a body that has so decisively condemned what in 
1877 he affirmed as solemn, eternal truths. Our hope for 
such a magnificent moral testimony was not at all strong; 
and we were not surprised to find that Mr. Ferguson sub- 
mitted again. He was no doubt influenced by the fact that 
the Declaratory Statement allows him a measure of freedom; 
and perhaps it was in the hope of securing an extension of 
the freedom that he made his peace with the United Presby- 
terians, and disposed them to receive him again into their 
bosom as a returning repentant Prodigal. But he will un- 
questionably be closely watched, and unless he walks more 
circumspectly than he has of late years he will soon again 
depart from the course the Synod marks out for its minis- 
ters. Be his future what it may, it is not at all likely to be 
the future of a leader and commander of the people, but 
only of a subaltern, disposed to occasional freaks of insubor- 
dination, for which, just in the nick of time, he will cry 
“ Peccavi!” 

But a far more significant discussion than that which occu- 
pied the United Presbyterian Synod, on the “ Revision of 
the Confession ” and the heresy of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, 
signalized the annual meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland. This was the debate on the 
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charges of hegesy against Professor Robertson Smith, of the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. The charges arose out of 
the Professor's contributions to the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; and as the incriminated articles 
seem likely to mark an era in theological controversy in 
Scotland, perhaps an account of them and of their author 
may be acceptable to readers of this Review. 

Professor Robertson Smith is a young man, and the son of 
a Free Church minister. He appears to be a thoroughly 
conscientious man, endowed with singularly varied and 
brilliant abilities. When passing through his education in 
Edinburgh, he was acknowledged by all who knew him to be 
the ablest and most scholarly student then in the classes of 
the Free Church Professors. For a time he was assistant to 
Professor Tait, who holds the chair of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy in Edinburgh, and that eminent physicist was anxious 
that Mr. Smith should proceed to Cambridge, where, with 
his powers, he could hardly have failed to obtain the highest 
honors ; but just then the chair of Old Testament Exegesis 
fell vacant in the Free Church College at Aberdeen, for 
which Mr. Smith’s remarkable aptitude, not only for modern 
languages, but for Hebrew and Arabic, rendered him a most 
suitable candidate. He was duly elected, now some seven 
years ago; and it is said that his appointment was hailed 
with gratification, as definitely securing his services for the 
Free Church. He soon rooted himself in the affections of 
his students, and succeeded in gaining for himself a reputa- 
tion which made him known far beyond the walls of his 
class-room. He was chosen as one of the revisers of the 
Bible. The editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor 
Baynes, of St. Andrew’s, applied to him to write the article 
“ Bible,” as well as those on several books of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is this article on the “ Bible” and also an article 
on “ Angels” which have brought down upon their author 
the accusation of heresy. 

In the article “ Bible,” Professor Smith affirms that “in 
its present shape the Pentateuch is certainly subsequent to 
the occupation” of Palestine by the Hebrews. He speaks 
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of “three currents of influence running through the Old 
Testament development,—the traditional lore “of the priests, 
the teaching of the prophets, and the religious life of the 
more enlightened of the people.” He speaks of “the priestly 
narrative of the Elohist, the prophetic delineation of the 
Jehovist, and the more picturesque and popular story of the 
third author.” He speaks of the style and language of the 
“histories of Elijah and other northern prophets ” as forming 
“one of many proofs of the unusual literary genius of the 
kingdom of Ephraim.” Regarding the book of Deuteron- 
omy, he submits that it could not have been written till the 
time of the Kings. He points to the seventeenth chapter of 
the book as laying down a direction as to the conduct of the 
Hebrew nation in the choice of a king, which is directly 
antagonistic to the passages in the eighth of Judges and the 
eighth of I. Samuel. The conclusion he comes to respecting 
the book of Deuteronomy, as stated by his critics and 
accepted by himself, is, that “some prophetic person in later 
times threw into this form a series of oracles, embracing at 
once Mosaic revelations and modifications and adaptations 
which were a later development; all together thrown into 
the form of a declaration and testimony by Moses.” The 
Song of Solomon is spoken of as a “lyrical drama, in which, 
according to most critics, the pure love of the Shulamite for 
her betrothed is exhibited as victorious over the seductions 
of Solomon and his harem.” In Proverbs, “it is plain we 
have before us the essence of the wisdom of centuries.” 
Ecclesiastes is regarded as of “a very late date, having its 
origin long after the exile.” In Job we have “a fresh and 
creative development, alike in point of form and thought.” 
“Esther has long been viewed as a fiction,” and it “ must 
sink to the rank of an apocryphal production.” 

The prophetic portions of the Old Testament, according 
to Professor Smith, are in considerable confusion. Many 
prophecies were anonymous. When the prophetic writings 
were collected after the Exile, “all that remained, whether 
provided with titles or not, were ultimately arranged in 
four books, the fourth of which names in separate titles 
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twelve authors; while the first three books are named 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and actually mention no 
other names in the titles of the several prophecies of which 
they are made up.” The Professor asks, “Is it safe to 
assume that every anonymous prophecy in these books must 
be by the author of the next preceding prophecy that has a 
title? Certainly, any such presumption can only be pro- 
visional, and may be overthrown by internal evidence.” He 
leaves us in no doubt that he considers the chapters in 
Isaiah, from forty to sixty-six, not to be by that prophet. 
He speaks of the “ Great Unnamed of Isaiah xl.—lxvi.” He 
also refers to “the anonymous author of Zechariah ix.—xi.” 

Coming to the New Testament, Professor Smith thinks 
that “for some time the words of Jesus might be handed 
down by oral tradition.” He points to the statement by 
Luke that he had information from “ eye-witnesses,” and 
observes that it seems to be implied that if the eye-witnesses 
wrote at all they, at least so far as was known to Luke, did 
not compose a regular narrative, but simply “ threw together 
a mass of reminiscences.” Of the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, he observes that “all the earliest external 
evidence points to the conclusion that the synoptical gospels 
are non-apostolic digests of spoken and written apostolic 
tradition, and that the arrangement of the earlier material 
in orderly form took place only gradually and by many 
essays.” 

Now here assuredly were breaches made in the traditional 
ideas of Scotland. True, it may be fairly questioned 
whether the Westminster Confession contains any state- 
ment directly affecting free criticism of the age and author- 
ship of the books of Scripture; and we see no reason to 
doubt the conscientiousness of Professor Smith and his sup- 
porters in maintaining their liberty on these topics. To say 
this, however, is, of course, a very different thing from 
saying that the professor’s views are in accordance with the 
traditional religion held by Scottish Presbyterians. And 
tradition, let people say what they like, is an element whose 
power and influence require to be taken into account, quite 
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as much in Protestant communities as in the Church of 
Rome itself. Accordingly, Professor Smith’s brethren were 
shocked. They pitied the daring young man. Then ex- 
changed grief for indignation. A storm of wrath burst over 
this dangerous sceptic. From the first he was assailed with 
the temper of injustice. His opponents in the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen confessed they had not read the articles for which 
they were trying him. Pamphlets were issued against him. 
Correspondents of the leading journals of Scotland de- 
nounced him. Dr. Begg got up a series of special prayer- 
meetings to intercede with heaven for him. Presbyteries 
hurled anathemas against him. All the favorite arts and 
devices of theological equity and learned ignorance were 
freely adopted to create against him an intense public preju- 
dice. Ruling heads in the Free Church were perplexed. 
On the 17th of May, 1876, the College Committee appointed 
seven leading men of their body to consider the articles on 
the “ Bible” and on “ Angels.” The article “ Angels” was 
declared innocuous. The report of the seven leading men 
on the article “Bible” was an addition to the history of com- 
promises. They did not find in it any ground sufficient to 
support a process for heresy. But they could not be sur- 
prised that the article, from what it contained and what it 
omitted, awakened anxiety and created suspicion. At the 
same time, they believed Professor Smith’s adherence to the 
Confession of Faith to be decided and hearty, and were 
assured by him that his faith in the books criticised (espe- 
cially in the book of Deuteronomy) rested on grounds dis- 
tinct from his critical conclusions; namely, on the witness 
of Christ and the testimoniwm Spiritus Sancti; still they 
expressed their regret that the professor had not clearly and 
definitely stated his belief in the divine inspiration of the 
books whose history he investigated and described, because 
the absence of such a decided enunciation rendered the 
article of a dangérous and unsettling tendency. One mem- 
ber of the committee — Professor Smeaton — considered 
this report far too lenient, and wholly inadequate to the 
professor’s offence; two others, Professor Candlish and Mr. 
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Purves, considered it needlessly severe; while the Rev. Mr. 
Whyte, of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, successor 
to the late Dr. Candlish, dissented for the following, among 
other, reasons : — 


Because, instead of the timid and cautious tone of the report, a hearty 
and grateful acknowledgment should have been made of the goodness of 
the Godjto our church in the succession of eminent theologians and 
teachers he is raising up among us; and especially recognition should 
have been taken by the College Committee of the fact that our professors 
are making first-rate scholarship indigenous among us, and are compel- 
ling the eyes of men to look to us with envy, because in our colleges we 
are combining, and are training our future ministers to combine, the 
most loyal and affectionate devotion to our church polity, worship, and 
confessional position with the occupation and cultivation of a foremost 
place in contemporary scholarship and biblical theology. 


The report was laid before the Free Church General 
Assembly in May, 1877. The Assembly, however, adopted 
a curious position. It fulfilled that tradition of Jedburgh 
justice, which is said to have consisted in hanging a man 
and trying him afterwards. It handed over Professor Smith 
for trial to the Presbytery of Aberdeen; but as Presbyteries 
move at a slow and dignified pace, and some months might 
elapse before the verdict was given, it suspended him from 
professional functions to keep him out of mischief until the 
day when his Aberdeen judges should get him from under 
their hands. It must have been painful to the anti-Smithites 
to hear the hisses of the students who were present when 
the judgment of the Assembly of 1877 was pronounced. 
Clearly, Professor Smith’s heresies were spreading, and 
unless some measures were promptly taken the youth of 
Scotland might go wrong about the book of Deuteronomy 
and the Song of Solomon. 

Thus from the Assembly the matter passed to the Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen; and after a series of meetings, and hear- 
ing the professor’s own explanations and vindications of his 
theories, the Presbytery decided that his published opinions 
upon the inspiration and construction of the Scriptures were 
neither heretical in themselves (7.e., not subversive of the 
Confession of Faith) nor dangerous in their tendency. This 
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decision was sent up to the General Assembly of 1878, and 
the question raised there was whether that Supreme Court 
would affirm or reverse it. 

The Assembly, on all points but two, endorsed the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery acquitting the professor. Of those 
two points, the first related to the date and authorship of 
Deuteronomy. The professor was charged with denying the 
historical character of the book, and attributing it to a 
writer of much later date than Moses, who presented in 
dramatic form the laws and institutions as Mosaic, although 
Moses had personally nothing whatever to do with them. 
Principal Brown argued for conviction, saying that if the 
Assembly tolerated Professor Smith’s theory concerning 
Deuteronomy it would be equivalent to a revolution in the 
church. In reply, Professor Smith pleaded for the “ admissi- 
bility within the church of the opinion that the Deuterono- 
mic legislation, as they possessed it, was the work of a 
legislator considerably subsequent to Moses, who, while 
reproducing the genuine elements of the Mosaic legislation, 
was also, in the wisdom of God, permitted to clothe these in 
such shape as to bring the legislation down to date.” On 
this Sir Henry Moncrieff, a leading Free Churchman, moved 
that the Assembly reverse the Presbytery’s judgment, and 
consider Professor Smith’s declarations on the historical and 
inspired character of Deuteronomy unsatisfactory. He main- 
tained that the theory of Professor Smith was irreconcilable 
with the Confession, which required a belief in the infallible 
truth of the Bible. Dr. Wilson, of Dundee, seconded the 
motion. Principal Rainy, of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, amid cheers, moved the affirmation of the Presby- 
tery’s judgment finding the charge irrelevant. He said that 
throughout the whole case his mind had been clear on the 
course he should take, and the proceedings of the Assembly 
had only strengthened his view. He thought it was not 
part of the Assembly's duty to get rid of what they might 
regard as elements of disquiet in their Theological Hall by 
finding relevant a charge of teaching doctrine inconsistent 
with the Confession. Upon a division it was found that the 
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motion of Sir Henry Moncrieff condemnatory of the pro- 
fessor’s views on Deuteronomy had commended itself to a 
small majority of the Assembly, the numbers being three 
hundred and one to two hundred and seventy-eight,—a 
majority of but twenty-three. The smallness of the majority 
shows both what a tremendous stride liberty of biblical 
criticism has made in Scotland during the last twenty 
years, and what a willingness there is among Free Church- 
men to prevent their body, if possible, from expelling Pro- 
fessor Smith from his position, and thus appearing as the 
enemy of modern learning. 

The second point on which the Assembly were not satis- 
fied with the finding of the Presbytery was the question 
whether Professor Smith’s views were “in themselves of a 
dangerous and unsettling tendency.” The professor threw 
upon the Assembly the responsibility of saying that the 
supposed tendency of teaching that which was not in viola- 
tion of the Confession was matter of censure. Principal 
Rainy moved that the charge, in its present form, be dis- 
missed, and that a committee be appointed to amend the 
same and report at a future diet. A profound impression 
was made in the Assembly by one part of Principal Rainy’s 
speech, which must have moved the most hostile critic by 
its manly and touching candor. Speaking as a divinity 
professor, he asked for the exercise of forbearance and the 
extension of confidence to the teaching body in the colleges. 
The professors are bound to grapple with difficult questions 
and with new forms of criticism. In order that their 
inquiries may be useful, it is necessary that these should be 
conducted in a calm and impartial spirit; and the particular 
article of belief called in question must, in a certain sense, 
be held in solution. Was it possible that a man could 
approach such inquiries, and be always confident that he 
himself would not be led away from the foundations? Who 
was free from temptation? Who among them might not 
for a time become the victim of spiritual darkness? Pro- 
fessors must be very sensitive in the matter of fair dealing 
with the church, but the church must also be tolerant 
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towards them; and where they were men devout in spirit 
and frank and straightforward in their ways, as they had 
reason to believe Professor Smith to be, it would be well 
that a generous confidence should be reposed in them. 
They must be careful to guard against such dealing with 
their professors as would tend to check their inquiry and 
stereotype their teaching. This appeal from Principal 
Rainy had its effect. His motion was carried, and the case 
disposed of for the present by being remitted to the Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen to proceed with it in conformity with the 
Assembly’s judgment. 

We have little doubt that ultimately Professor Smith will 
be acquitted by the Assembly on the points above men- 
tioned, as he already has been by the same court on all 
other charges, and previously by the Aberdeen Presbytery 
on the entire libel. Should this be the final result of the 
case, as we confidently expect, the Free Church will have a 
great future before it as a home of liberal and rational 
thought. It will have, of course, to take account of the 
Confession, and either relegate that document to history or 
widen the terms of subscription. The Confession, as we 
have seen, no longer occupies the place of sovereignty in the 
mind of Presbyterian theologians; and it would be far 
better to acknowledge its actual dethronement than to pre- 
tend that it still exercises supreme sway. The Free Church 
has before it the task of reconciling the principles set in 
motion by Professor Smith, and which will run their course, 
with the Westminster Standards. If it has but the courage 
to set aside the traditional and popular views, and to hon- 
estly provjde “room and verge enough” for such freedom 
as Professor Smith claims, it will give to the theological prog- 
ress of Scotland a most powerful impetus, and will secure 
for itself the conquest of the future. 

S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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THE MYSTERY OF BEING A GROUND OF 
RELIGION. 


Going back of any current profit and loss in the business 
of life, we may, once in a while, as far as we can, take 
account of the first capital— that capital ourselves, and all 
that was contained in the original conveyance from the 
hand of the Creator. The matter in hand with us is not a 
small one, when we consider that the universe is our only 
adequate warehouse, and that the contents suffer no depre- 
ciation only by the presence of a sweet and all-pervading 
divinity. The note we take of ourselves need not be, every 
time, that we are wicked or over-righteous, but that we and 
all things are at all. By what law of commerce has man, 
unbought, been weighed, marked, prepaid, and forwarded? 
Let no one call for orders. The supply of mind and heart 
and powers is not out. The offer could not be beyond what 
we have already. The mystery of being is here in full 
store. Here is the bottomless fountain of a most comfortable 
sentiment. 

Were it possible for man not to exist, and, at the same 
time, to know that fact, what an exaltation and triumph 
would he feel it to be to emerge from that infra-mundane, 
dreary, dreadful state of non-existence into the grandeur of 
life,—into the greatness, beauty, sublimity, and infinite 
privilege of being alive! With what unutterable ecstacy 
would he see the cords drawing him out of that dungeon — 
that pit of nothingness — into supernal light and being! It 
would be with ascriptions of praise, dominion, and power to 
Him who devised and brought the rescue. 

Being must first be before thought or act can make a sign, 
utter the faintest chirp. What, then, is here set down is 
meant to be of practical value in bringing to view that 
which does not often come under the general notice,— that 
part of the foundation of religion furnished in this most 
masterful and unexpounded fact that I am, thou art, he is, 
and all things are. The drift here can hardly be more than, 
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How wonderful is this! How unthinkable in its origin and 
beneficent is that! The understanding is powerless to utter 
a syllable as to how all came to pass. All has come to pass; 
and there is here, in the exercise of the feelings, a large 
ministry to character, to enjoyment, and to religion. The 
subject of being is before all others, and from its stand- 
point, so far back, it looks forward and discovers with 
amazement and admiration that it is not alone; or that 
what was first has budded and flowered out into so many 
other subjects, discussed in these and kindred pages. What 
a gain to the publishers that life is so elastic, has in it scope 
for such an endless working up. Your thanks and mine to 
the limitations that they stayed away,—did not come and 
hedge Asia out, England and America out, Christianity, our 
friends, our village out.. How good of being to embrace the 
whole,— to invite and provide carriage for everybody and 
everything! These sequences—man and all about him — 
from somewhere and something! The perfect and ever- 
lasting maze always to have been in ultimate pith and 
essence, or not always to have been! 

With unspeakable good-will a Higher Power has caused 
the requisite few feet of space to thicken up into this 
human flesh and body, and the more positive components of 
mind and spirit. Outside of you— where you may swing 
your arm, and all the way to the zenith — there is nobody,— 
all is still, unliving void. Human organization is an exceed- 
ingly rare and precious thing. Soon, and just exterior to the 
cuticle, the world runs short; is out of that particular man ; 
has no more Moses, no more Lincoln. Why these little 
exceptional spots on our sphere? For all that the great 
Cesar and the noble Washington could do, or another, for 
all that value received would have owed it to do for them, 
they would have been, not opaque forms, but hollow shapes, 
most vacuous ghosts,—the shreds of their utter nonentity 
bleaching in the sun and flapping in the wind. Glory and 
song belong to the Most High that the prison with nothing 
in it has been broken open and aired by the Holy Spirit 
and made a happy, populous household. One able to take 
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it in hand has brought off the Roman, the Father of our 
Country, and the rest of us, victorious and exultant, over the 
chance of never walking abroad in this realm of freedom 
and joy. The morning stars and the sons of God did well 
to grace themselves with an oratorio of the creation. God 
and his works are a very high order and style of being. 

And now here is all this treasure in the keeping of Infinite 
Goodness. Once our names were down in no book this side 
of the eternal archives. Then all the guns of all the wars 
and all the thunders of the clouds could not wake to con- 
sciousness the life that was not. Yet the record of what 
was to be, no less than of what had been, was always before 
the eye of its Guard and Keeper. Heaven had no garret, 
the earth no lumber, in which to hide away the bond of our 
being and estate. Happy, then, is man that he has himself; 
that he has the heaven above and the earth beneath, to be to 
him religion and awe, delight-and peace, aspiration and 
prophecy; that he has God to make good this world of 
promise; that he has this just and wise and divine adminis- 
tration. The Greatest passes all lines inland, as when out- 
ward bound; and that is the range and area of our home- 
stead. 

All this, on the plane of the infinite, is a thing of course ; 
on the plane of the human, earth and sky swarm with 
impossibilities. The ocean, majestic and terrible, comes roll- 
ing in from afar, bearing to the shore seaweed, humble 
drift, the proud ship, and the pride of fleets. So from far, 
far beyond the line of human conception and handicraft 
comes the Unbounded and Unknown to the verge of crea- 
tion and on, here laying down insects and men, there throw- 
ing high the spray of suns and satellites. It is beyond 
expression mysterious and grand. It is under this highest 
cognizance that the sun is not a cold, dead-black spot in the 
concave, but an unmistakable signal-fire to the army of 
forests, flowers, and men that they sally forth from their 
earthworks and possess the fortress of being. 

Though we point the finger all night to star after star, 
and all day to the blades of grass — each one a miracle,— it 
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is no miracle to them and to the Almighty in their azure 
fields and fields of green. The heaven-sweeping telescope is 
the index, and the shining clusters in range some of the 
registry of the superhuman and inconceivable glory. Round 
the world, it is for singers to sing and schools to teach of 
the divine honor and the miraculous greatness. It is for 
man, from the high places pressed by his feet, from the hill- 
tops of learning, science, and religion, to adore and bless. 
It is for them who do business in great waters to revere the 
God of the mariner, the compass, and of the North Star,— the 
God of winds and havens. He does not forget the launch- 
ing at first, the voyage hither and beyond. He stands 
watch,—the day watch and the night. It was He who 
waited not to be called before he could bid the rest take 
their stand along these heights, leaving their preéternal bed. 
Now is the Lord a rock between all living and the return to 
that deep, dark lethargy again. 

So near are we all to the Infinite Greatness! so much are 
we all of the Infinite Greatness! Yet how little impressed 
with the impenetrable marvel of life are we, as a nest of 
young birds do not regard the wonder and triumph of 
being alive. It would be natural that the thoughtful and 
devout observer should, of a summer morning or when the 
day is closing, lift his mind from the field of thrifty maize to 
the God and Leader of such a cereal host,— blade, ear, and 
the full corn. Not of itself is the growth of cereals or of 
Christians. Without the Divine spontaneity (that is above 
the dream and rendering of our philosophy) there would be 
here nothing and the inertia of nothing, first, second, and 
forever. Intelligence, wisdom, and love descend from on 
high toman. The mystery and circuit of being are complete 
only when the devout tribute of man’s intelligence, wisdom, 
and love goes up to God in turn, as fire from the cloud 
kindles a blaze in the dry wood that flashes back towards 
the place from whence it came. “My soul shall make her 
boast in the Lord.” 

Does not the mind pursue a very oblique course when it 
calls its more gross explorations and discoveries science, but, 
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from Adam’s fall or some other reason, dodges its finer, 
tactual instincts and faculties that have their equally assured 
objects, primal Cause and Being? The strange finding of 
science is capped by another strangeness; viz., that it should 
in any quarter be undevout; should so surround itself with 
non-conductors as to know of nothing but laws and proper- 
ties, genus and species, eras, systems, formations, and the 
minor deductions. Are not they who gather in the rich 
harvest to partake of its full sweetness and nutrition? It is 
a meagre, illogical science that would thus sever man’s 
integrity, and not confess that piety has foundations, and is 
as old as the understanding. Piety knows whereof it affirms, 
as well as the intellect; has its moorings and plies its craft 
of verities, as well as the more popular intellect. Science 
that is so proud to know cannot see the forces with which it 
deals in the material world, any more than those of the 
Spirit and of the adequate First Cause. Are they not the 
forces of the Spirit in every case of sequence? So, the more 
science gains in its so-called tangible realm, the more should 
religion warm and glow in the same philosophic breast. 

Be there connections, bridges, improvements, sub-aqueous 
wires, navigation by appliances of the most studied art and 
skill, in the lower parts of a great river, still these things do 
not constitute a consistent and complete map of that natural 
object. The geographer must know of the head springs and 
parent slopes. Floriculture embraces stem and root, as well 
as branch and leaf. Geology is not satisfied with an upper 
stratum as long as there is one more remote beneath. What, 
then, shall be said of this pretentious study, here under 
notice, but that— with no qualifying term, as if it held all 
there were to be known —it is, nevertheless, provincial, 
incomplete, down the stream, very much out among the 
twigs, tapering itself off to a point? Small navigation is 
that of bays and friths, never feeling the full throb of the 
great deep. The inlet and the immensity of waters off shore 
are one. 

The real state of the case is in process of being found out. 
It is, that religion, so-called — that of revelation,— is not all 
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the religion there is. Science is full of material for religious 
incitement. Again, science, so-called, is not all the science 
there is. Religion is science, depending upon its particular 
conceptions and assurances. So science, as thus termed, 
occupying but the edge and border in the mystery of being, 
has put on airs long enough. All sects that preach and 
practice the life and principles of Christ are evangelical. 
And the summing up in this connection certainly is that all 
generally recognized truth, in physics, theology, ethics, is 
science,— all facts alike making a part of the one ontologi- 
cal enigma. So the greatest naturalists should be the great- 
est theists, worshippers, and even mystics. Under the old 
restriction of the term, what armor, one would like to know, 
does science put on, that it should be impenetrable to the 
mysterious and infinite, not touched with emotion, trans- 
formed, ever and anon, into religion? 

Man was first an adorer. In the mystery of being, a very 
venerable precedence belongs to poetry and religion. They 
first took in the situation. And now, as older and younger 
and loving sisters, should religion and science, like double 
stars, all ablaze, rejoice in and set off each other’s beauty, 
grandeur, verity, and holiness. They both have in them 
the elements of knowledge; both the elements of emotion 
and sentiment and faith,— complements to each other, insep- 
arable as the upper and under side of a plane. The emo- 
tional and the intellectual, in the last analysis, are one. The 
revelations of each are common property. When the physi- 
cist, with his wires, crucibles, reflectors, has penetrated to 
new domains, well may he and his confréres, like Columbus 
and his companions, kneel down and kiss the ground they 
had long desired to see. Then, in further behoof and in 
loyalty to the queen of sciences, it is for them, like Colum- 
bus, to take possession in the name of God and the Church 
Universal. Learning and philosophy are on the road to this 
unity. A world of presence within the round of the senses; 
a world of presence above their test,— no manipulation can 
make short work and settle it otherwise. This double con- 
viction of the race, lasting through all ages, superior to 
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endless speculations, concerning this cosmologic prodigy, 
must be the truth and proof of the truth. Tyndall, one of 
the first of his school, fails in his last Birmingham address, 
as shown by President Porter, in his attempt to substitute 
physical science for the immaterial soul. So in the mystery 
of being we stand — the followers of religion and science — 
solemnly, rejoicingly, moved and affected before souls as well 
as solids, and before the Great Soul of all. 

There is no capacity in man and the entities about him to 
give their genealogy. We cannot step back out of our- 
selves, and behind the fact that we and all else are. Hu- 
manity has so far entered into the temple of life that it 
cannot turn round and retrace its steps. The steps soon run 
back into the ineffable splendor and glow of the infinite, 
and are lost. That glow that has lighted us on our travels 
is, to the finite discernment, all the same as thick darkness. 
But setting aside all thought of retreat to find the base of 
existence, if we stand where we are we stand in great light, 
—light ranging from the noonday sun to that of absolute 
consciousness,—making supreme affidavit that we are. Time 
and space, running endlessly back and forth, held, all along 
the line, in pith, sublimation, and pledge, this life that now 
is; and the eternity to come has already entered upon its 
labor of love in further making good for us the pledge. The 
immensities are the Lord’s, and he shares them with his 
children. “ Let all the people praise the Lord.” The stone 
is rolled away, and humanity, after a round of countless 
days, is risen from the sepulchre of negation. No one has to 
pinch himself or call in philosophy and court to prove it. 
It is of the unlimited One and the easy way he has with 
himself, to bring to pass such deeds of power and goodness. 

Boundless is the contemplation, and religion not cut short, 
that from this house and home of being there is no opening 
eading out, only inside doors, stories, and upper stories. 
There is, by the terms and specifications, no bleak, waste, 
godless exterior, roofed and walled out. However far east 
of the Milky Way the chain may be carried, or however far 
west, proprietorship is there and keeps ahead of the survey. 
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There the manor and the celestial roods have but just 
begun. Infinity would not be that, if it lapped some shore, 
however remote, like a spent wave and dying ripple. It is 
with a mingled feeling of awe, admiration, joy, and humility 
that the mind attempts to dwell upon the territory sacred to 
its owner as spreading out on all sides beyond all human 
conception, and then the same outreach repeating itself 
again and again forever. ‘“ What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him?” In such an expanse, mindfulness for 
man, according to our ideas, might seem a relief to his 
Maker. 

Man speaks of cireumambient space somewhat as if space 
ambled about him for a central point. Does it settle itself 
in the mind that away to the south, be it ever so many 
leagues, is a sort of circumference, and away to the north 
the other side of the same great circle, while the two por- 
tions run round and meet? The eye of the most powerful 
glass seeks in vain for any such arc. The Author of being 
tabernacles here in our near galaxy of constellations; but 
his home and centre are no more here among men and the 
seven stars than beyond the nebula of suns whose light has 
not yet reached us. Because the Almighty is so great as to 
fill all extent he is great in every dot and grain, in every 
point of vitality and force. 

“ So, since the universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 
The soul of Nature, soul of Man, 
And soul of God are blended.” 
The Omnipresent has with himself this easy and happy way. 
The hard thing, it is believed, would be—not to be; to 
hold back from existence and expression. Somehow, in the 
nature of things, being must escape the ennui of inactivity 
and idleness, and spring to its natural and felicitous condi- 
tions,— to wreath of vapor, wreath of star-dust, swinging 
orb, soul of man, Soul of all. But this can only be said 
chronologically where there is no chronology. Glad and 
sweet is this meditation. 
Go back more millions of years than the sands of the 
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globe multiplied into each other, away in space as many 
diameters of the earth’s orbit, and you are still in and not 
out. With all this journeying there is no getting an inch 
from home and into foreign parts to inquire, on neutral 
ground, if things might not have been otherwise; if, under 
some strange possibility or chance, there might have been 
no encircling blue and gold overhead, no integrity of oak 
and granite and fruitful soil, no sweetness of flowers, of 
youth and age, no world, religion, God; or if there might 
have been a God of hate and cruelty, an organized world of 
disorder, crushing terror and suffering, baneful powers above 
and below,—an all-absorbing ruin ever renewed. By the 
very data and mathematics of our subject—this eternal 
setting in ahead of everything else,— there could be no such 
antecedent and precarious ground. Chance was forestalled 
by an eternal design, occupancy, and fulness. There was no 
outside possibility as to what might have been,—only the 
inside, all-containing reality of what is. 

There is no spare room, no waste, but one teeming, com- 
plete plenitude. Our globe, that it may hold the most and 
the most kinds, is a distribution of land and water. The 
most burrowing possible in an entire universe of matter 
would show a low order of life, and nature at its minimum. 
As it is, with a composition of body and open space and 
more subtle spirit, the vast whole is, like the varied checks 
in a mosaic, closely packed with the most and the most 
kinds. How great a God is our God in that which is 
beneath the eye, and in that which soars away into the pro- 
found! His settlements, lit up by night with royal splendor, 
stud the universal heavens,—no lots left for other building. 
Around the magnificent structures and piles of the em- 
pyrean, there are, on a proper scale, only the needed drive- 
ways and parks for the all-securing gravities and magnet- 
isms, for the coursing heat, for the setting off of light and 
hues, for the awaking of sentiment and the enlarging of mind. 
Worm and man, beast and bird and tree and orb, are as 
thickly set as the garden and estate will bear, that no one 
be trodden upon or run against. “In that day shall thy 
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cattle feed in large pastures.” With all the millions of 
miles between us and the sun, there is “positively no 
admittance” for another like fiery mass on this side of the 
one we have. This potentate of our system, whose efful- 
gence, if too near, mortals could not look upon and live, the 
stern fiat of the Almighty bade in the beginning to stand 
back, far back in space, that the shining upon his children 
might be genial and tender, and not in a way that would 
scorch and kill. Room, room, for the planets, that their 
peoples may ride round the course and not get into a crowd. 
It is a fine twilight or Sunday thought, how long this mech- 
anism and skill were, before human kind awoke to note the 
clock-work of the skies, and to copy from thence our circles, 
radii, and rotations. 

The bodies we call stars must keep their encampments at 
vast longitudes away and apart; otherwise they would run 
a tilt upon each other. It is good fortune and a happily 
preconcerted plan by which, in this multitudinous array, 
conditions and spaces are all filled; just that and no jostling, 
as a rule, between the spheres, between the atoms, between 
the comet and the boy’s kite, between the flower-garden 
and the ocean billow, between the cunning workman and 
his voracious machine, between the economies of systems 
running separate organizations, between the providential 
design of religion, sect, capital, and the providential design 
of science, other sects, and labor. All openings are rich 
with occupants. The little seed is within its fortifications, 
and the destructive forces within theirs. The Most High 
occupies all time, and no little minute is without him. His 
counsel and doings fill every cell of every century with 
sweet compacted stores, however amiss man build the hive. 
“ Rejoice evermore.” 

This completeness of being shows itself, so to speak, in a 
perpendicular line, as well as on the horizontal plane of 
creation. From beneath upwards through the strata is the 
scale of life. There are the inhabitants of the water 
beneath, of the land above the water, of the air above the 
land. Again, that there may be the most possible, and 
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independent of territory, there are, for instance, manly and 
womanly qualities. In an ethical direction there is the 
lowest instinct and the highest reason. “Nature abhors” 
emptiness, right and left and vertical, within the area of 
square miles, and within the area of moral possibility. She 
affects endless permutations. There are all sorts of men, 
square and round, born to their respective places. Does 
anything seem wanting? The Genoese navigator, with half 
the globe in hand, feels round and finds the other half. Not 
in vain did Linnzus predict a certain order of plant. The 
fact had got the start of the prophecy. The celestial vaults 
are in season for the astronomer; so his draft for a new 
planet is honored. No insolvency. Enter into the pene- 
tralia of nature, and you are shown a score of tints from the 
same black coal. The wealth and principalities of being! 
The thrones and powers of existence! The awful, abysmal 
negations are left out, and we have, instead, exultation and 
jubilee, by the fireside, as we walk by the way, in the studies 
of literature, religion, and art, in the rare and rapt commun- 
ings of the spirit. 

Where it is not the condition of one thing to be, there to 
another is its very air and native heath. Life and force 
play many a masquerade. The same mind puts on many 
disguises, from sinner to saint, God forsaking no domain of 
being. The good man with a divine versatility teaches the 
little child, cultivates a garden, is amateur artist, naturalist, 
president of the temperance society, judge on the bench. 
That is not half of his capacity. Many senses are addressed. 
Wit and humor and play match with work and the sober 
words of truth and religion. If all were seeing the world of 
sights, where were our connection with the world of sounds, 
tastes, and odors? Here, again, being puts on intensity. 
If all were the rolling river and the surge of ocean, where 
were the tinkling brooks and the patter of rain? If all were 
the lowly carpet of grass and fringe of corn and wheat, 
where were the lofty and swaying forests? But now hath 
God set all his works together as one body with many mem- 
bers. “Truly my soul waiteth upon God.” The glory of 
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the day cannot say to the still and restful night, I have no 
need of you. The earth, with its roar of winds and waters 
cannot say to the singing of birds and the dreamy hum of 
insects, I have no need of yon; the rose to the lily, the 
golden sunset to the blue sky, the glassy lake to the fleecy 
clouds, the evening walk to the overhanging canopy of stars, 
the moon to the sun, the steamer to the life-boat, individ- 
uals, parties, systems, one to another, I have no need of you. 
Religion and science, nature and revelation, cannot say to 
each other, I have no need of you. Things are codrdinate 
the one to the other, the one to all, and the all to one. So 
is it that being, in all its mystery, may be squared and 
cubed and raised to the highest power, may acquit itself 
grandly, and come off the greatest possible. What stands 
back, planning and sustaining all, is more than a council of 
fairies to every blade of grass and every green leaf; more 
than a wise senate on every rising summit and in every 
retreating vale. 

And so there is no waste in qualities and powers, degrees 
and inches. All is spheres and atoms,—the thick cables of 
gravitation, the close net-work of forces, light and heat, 
vapors and lightnings, grades of life without number, 
fathers and mothers, young and old, manifestations such as 
Socrates and Grace Darling, Laplace and John Pounds, 
Paul and Washington, antique and new, rich and poor, 
labor and rest, church and school, kingdom and republic, 
things at home and abroad, nature and art, love, imag- 
ination, understanding, will, Christ, heaven, immortality, 
and the rest. Who, by searching, can find out God, or 
would? Hence the happy subordination, the inextricable 
and everlasting. 

The mind can do little more than look upon all this good 
fortune that is abroad. The luck, so to speak, is ours of 
dice endlessly thrown and never a single miss, such as 
should decide against creation, or such as should call an 
alien and adventitious council to pass, for us and all genera- 
tions, upon the question, “To be or not to be?” Never the 
turning up of a blank, but an engrossed universe every time. 
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But the origin of things, or things without origin,— what 
can be said? 
‘“‘ Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth.” 


Having drunk of that stream we have forgot all former 
being and state,—the beginning or the no-beginning. So 
one cannot, at times, help feeling like the little child lying 
in his bed at night and thinking to himself, “ What if I had 
never been born, and no one had been born!” As it is, does 
not the launching on the endless tide of time, somehow and 
from somewhere, stir the deepest emotions, and set one up 
in his integrity and manliness and loyalty ?—the gratitude 
of love and righteousness to the one Personality and highest 
Consciousness. 

But now turning back upon ourselves and all things as 
far as we can, and finding it impossible to get at the founda- 
tions, it would seem, so to speak, more natural that there 
should be no nature, no nativities, no little child lying on 
his couch with the shuddering thought, to have been or not 
to have been! Was Nature in arears, and was she obliged to 
start into existence, open a bank, and, day after day, for 
ages, pay off the claims of body and soul, world and truth 
and immortality? Out of a dry and parched desert of noth- 
ing, how could springs bubble up, brooks leap, ocean roll? 
When there were no gravel banks, no minerals and metals, 
in one form or another, whence the material with which to 
pack Europe, Asia, America? Subject empty space to any 
treatment,— that of stirring ever so briskly any number of 
years,—and the thin medium would never curdle to land and 
water. The inertia of nothing that impels itself on to the 
production of something looks like a double impossibility. 
We can conceive of a very low state of being as not desti- 
tute of points, lines, circles, and angles; but this vast crea- 
tion at the low ebb of a perfect minus, holding in itself, 
somehow, as equivalent, this same vast creation positively 
plus, is an equation utterly outside of the schools. Prof. 
Winchell lately stated in a lecture that he had made eigh- 
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teen hundred and sixty observations in a box or chamber, 
prepared to test the question of spontaneous generation; 
but not a speck of animation appeared. And yet Prof. 
Winchell’s box or chamber, considered as unlimited space, 
is a success beyond the power of utterance. Amazement, 
admiration, and awe! What a procession throngs our vision, 
filing through earth and heaven! What a crowd of players 
come forth from behind the scenes! What magnificent ap- 
pointments, and what a godlike drama! What infinite 
resources, in some infinite deep, out of which to form the 
cast! Where was the obligation entered into over night 
that another should anticipate the dawn, open for you the 
doors of light and life, rather than you should awake early 
to rise and kindle these fires for him? 

Amid these wonders, and ourselves of them, the soul is 
caught up to the heights in religious ecstacy and pious 
fervor, or laid gently down in the arms of unimpassioned 
assent and sweet humility. Happily the benefits are for- 
ever ours of a lofty, sustained, and loyal contemplation of 
the mystery. The mind finds no farthest headland, no 
highest peak, as the end to any further use and onward 
cheer of wings. 

As we sail this sea of glory, shut in on every side by a 
mystic and dazzling halo, we may, as we lean over the rail, 
entertain this hypothesis and that concerning the ship’s 
ways, original dock, and outfit. Can the laws of being have 
any such clue as one that leads back to a point in eternity 
where God and all things were not, and to a succeeding 
point where God and all things began to be? Our dialectics 
would say, Once a complete blank in the preéxisting eternity, 
orever a blank. Who and what would ever have climbed 
out of such a cold, lifeless vacuity and put in an appearance 
here, even the poorest order of life, to say nothing of the 
Supreme? Such an hypothesis as the one just stated is in 
accord with no system of reasoning, if reason has anything 
to say about the matter. No philosophy, however specula- 
tive and satisfied with the smallest basis— a pinch of proto- 
plasm for the prospective Newtons and Channings,— could 
hardly make up its mind to start on a capital of nothing. 
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A certain large class very readily falls in with the view 
that to God there is no beginning of existence, but that all 
things else sprang into being at his word — were created by 
him,— formed out of nothing. This opinion is derived from 
the account in Genesis. 

Perhaps, in the interest of reason, of the religious senti- 
ments, and of the essence and dignity that belong to ele- 
mental nature, we may inquire, in accordance with what has 
been said, whether this genetic idea of being is not self- 
contradictory, and not belonging to the province of the 
Infinite? Such mystic musings are not useless to the relig- 
jous part in man. Is it not plain that the first principles of 
matter that address the outward senses wear no more the 
marks of birth and origin than the divine right and love, 
acknowledged eternal? The constituent parts of what the 
eye sees and the hand touches may, as far as we can con- 
ceive, have, as necessary, unoriginated existence, as the law 
of integrity and good-will that are in the everlasting Father. 
A grain of sand is as undying as affection,— an attribute of 
God; why not, like that, without beginning? All being, in 
its nicest analysis, appears to be absolute and not relative. 
So, as contributing-not to exact knowledge, but to the 
solidarity of faith—since what sometime began to be might 
sometime cease to be,—it is a fair query whether the dis- 
tinction, as just noticed, should be made between one por- 
tion of the inhabitancy of the universe and another portion. 
Though we deal here with conjecture, it seems not consist- 
ent, to the finite mind, to place on one side of the line 
eternal, self-existent Spirit, on the other another form of 
being we call matter, that once out of blankest emptiness 
was made to spring into bulk and gross relations. This sup- 
position regards existent being going out of itself into the 
non-existent, and, from its germless and utter waste, bring- 
ing forth planetary and solar orbs thick’as sparks that fly up 
from a burning city. 

So we come to the border of the field, however immeasura- 
ble it be beyond, and to the idea that knows of none but 
eternal being in the realm of mind, in the realm of matter. 


9 
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Once in being, always in being. Human comprehension is, 
of course, utterly powerless before this as before every atti- 
tude of the Infinite. But preéternal being, as far as it can 
be an object of thought, is the only hypothesis, it seems, 
applicable to all things. And here the mystery of being 
and the monistic theory may coincide,— the being of matter 
and spirit one, under different forms. According to this 
view, the Infinite does not go outside to a dead nihility to 
find tenants and lead in recruits. Under this definition of a 
measureless, inclusive whole, the divine appellation, “I am,” 
belongs, with its profound meaning, not only to the Su- 
preme, in the common acceptation of the term, but to all 
objects. 

By the faith of religion and science combined, nothing 
will ever go out of the universe. Is it not equally good 
philosophy— if it may be allowed to touch upon so high a the- 
sis — that nothing ever came into the universe, for the reason 
that the elements were already here? The chasm between 
a non-entity and a corresponding entity cannot, it would seem, 
be navigable even to One of unbounded power and skill. 
It is no thoroughfare for freights to our shore. It is an 
anthropomorphism, and like a man building additions to his 
house and enlarging his estate, to think of the Father and 
Omnipotent as not always having his own about him. If 
the stony lips of the Sphinx should grow warm and speak, 
we do not know what they would say; but the steadfast in 
the midst of the ages is as though there were eternal, un- 
bounded coherence,— no passage out of being, and no pas- 
sage into being. Are not the two blind doors corollaries, 
the one to the other? There is no opening through which 
particles and wicked men go into annihilation. Is not such 
a doctrine regarding transgressors a misconception of things, 
as though they had not a stable equilibrium looking back 
and forward? This view gives completeness at all points,— 
a divine totality in space, a divine totality in time. This 
thought rouses to their proper notes and worship the ho- 
sannas that slumber in the heart. From this field of won- 
ders, powers, and glories unspeakable should centre in man 
the inspiration of wonder, enthusiasm, and godliness. 
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The non-existence at first of God and all things, as before 
said, would seem, so to speak, the most natural assumption. 
But time and space cannot be thus eliminated, put out of 
our conception, and extinguished. Duration and extension 
are absolutely necessary. It is not possible to think of 
them as not, though there be nothing to reside in them. It 
is safe to say no power could give birth to space and time; 
no power could destroy them. There should not after all, 
perhaps, be this demarcation. It may, to use the language 
of men, be just as easy by the laws of their being that all 
other objects, small and great, human and divine, should be 
as that time and space should be. The one may be here as 
necessarily, as naturally, and as much a matter of course, as 
the other. Both are here. Who is competent to examine 
credentials? All objects are entirely worthy, and may flash 
upon our vision from as far back as the boundless expanse 
of time that holds them. Considering how vast and inex- 
plicable the subject, chronology is out of the question, and 
it cannot therefore be said that time and space, the condi- 
tions of being, should precede the throng that fills them. 
As applied to the two, coeternal is the only term of fitting 
scope and dignity. The honor of a lineage with such a 
retrospect! The surety and stateliness of existence that 
never took the chance of being born! Glory belongs to the 
Ancient of days with whom is parallel generation. 

Upon this status, there is in being nothing precarious. 
What is without origin is not attended with any obstacles 
and difficulties in origination. There may be struggle amid 
conditions and circumstances; but back of them no struggle 
on the road to existence. South Mountain, rugged and 
gritty, that looks in at this study window, is as easily here as 
the fleecy cloud that floats over its head; and the cloud as 
easily, we must suppose, as the abounding space in which it 
moves; and absolute space the same as the absolute God. 
As easily as the atom is here is the whole mass here; as 
easily, necessarily, the man is here that fills the space as the 
space that contains the man. No more out of course is it 
that the human embodiments of truth and love and right are 
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here than that those eternal principles themselves are. 
There is no strain in either case upon the divine spon- 
taneity. With no tug, no push and struggle, the tree and 
flower are abroad, poets and ploughmen, the galaxies of 
small and great, the heavenly host, the kingdoms of nature, 
beauty, art, conscience, Christianity. The multitude, that 
no man can number, of properties, forces, objects, are abroad. 
They override our first thought and poor logic that nothing, 
in the nature of things, should be,—the necessary right 
angles in space and right principles in morals,— sun, moon, 
and humanity as necessary. The ideal, the excellent and 
true, that are not concrete at this stage of the world, are 
held in solution, ready to take form in due process of time, 
as the religion of Christ, in one of its branches, out of the 
tangled and phosphoric marshes of Judaism, strained itself, 
and has become a more or less crystal stream. 

Grand and glorious our lot, growing, as a perennial flower, 
out of this infinitude of being. Let it pass that we can say 
nothing, genealogically, about the Spirit; cannot tell whether 
the gigantic orb of day came forth hissing hot as from 
structural hammer and forge, or always was. Where all 
things are perfectly understood, as the multiplication table 
or the six sides of a block, there is no marvel, no religious 
emotion. But in this mystery of being, mystery of laws, 
and Law-Giver of the universe and humanity, godliness, 
heaven, immortality, the soul adores, worships, is aglow and 
glad; rejoices in what is so great and good and above itself. 
W. M. BICKNELL. 
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THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE.* 


Of the brilliant constellation of Dutch biblical critics 
which has just risen above the horizon, Dr. Kuenen appears 
to be the principal star. His works on The Religion of 
Israel and The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel are by far 
the most extensive and elaborate of any works of this new 
and able school of writers. The eyes of scholars are now 
turned from Germany to Holland; and the wonder of some 
and the admiration of others is challenged to the utmost. 
Condemnation and laudation will be visited upon these 
authors in unstinted measure, for they give no quarter to 
dissentients, and will, therefore, receive none from them. 
They write in a tone of perfect self-reliance, and hold in 
low estimate any opinions not corresponding with theirs. 
The infallibility of the late Pio Nono was modesty com- 
pared with the dogmatic certainty with which they make 
affirmations upon subjects about which such scholars as 
Gesenius, Ewald, and Dr. Wette, to say nothing of others 
hardly their inferiors, hesitated to give even an opinion, 
much less to dogmatize. The emphatic manner in which 
they announce as finalities some of the flimsiest of their 
speculations and hypotheses provokes a smile. There will 
be ample and frequent opportunity to illustrate this signal 
characteristic of the work in the course of this article. 
Such expressions as these are sprinkled liberally on its 
pages: “incontestable proof,” “undoubtedly,” “a childish 
fancy,” “ without a shadow of doubt,” “ prejudice alone can 
deny,” “unmistakable,” “ inevitable,” “a blind faith,” “ irref- 
ragable proof.” 

The style of this work of Dr. Kuenen’s is as dry as it is 
dogmatic. Its aridness and assurance are equal. We are 





*The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by 
Alfred Heath May. Vol. L., pp. ix.,412. 1874. Vol. I!., pp. 307. 1875. Vol. ITl., pp. 
345. 1875. 8vo. Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frede: ick Street, Edinburgh. 
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informed, by those competent to judge, that the translator 
has done no injustice to the original. It is true that fresh- 
ness and raciness are not to be expected as the prime quali- 
ties of a work of this kind; yet it ought to be exempt from 
jejuneness, and to be animated and warm with the dignity 
and importance of the*subject. It should surely kindle 
some enthusiasm to trace the history of a people like the 
Jews, and describe a literature which includes such writings 
as the book of Job, the Psalms, and the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Amos and Joel and Hosea. It is true that Dr. Kuenen 
is not writing a history of the literature of Israel, and may 
not have felt any of the admiration which a reader of these 
marvellous productions cannot suppress as he feels the glow 
and heart-throb in every syllable of the ancient poet. His 
eye was fixed almost exclusively on “altars” and “asheras ” 
and “bull-gods” and “chiuns” and “chemoshes” and 
* Molochs” ane “ Levites” and “priests” and the “ ritual” 
that was not before Ezekiel “certainly,” not before Ezra 
“probably.” Dr. Kuenen’s theme was the “religion,” not 
the literature, of Israel, and he is not to be blamed but 
praised for adhering to it. If it was a dry subject it was not 
his fault. He is responsible only for its treatment. To 
an examination of this we will now address ourselves. 

Dr. Kuenen, in the three octavo volumes before us, treats 
of the development of the “ Religion of Israel” from the 
earliest period down “to the fall of the Jewish State.” He 
does not fail of doing justice to the subject for want of 
space. Three octavo volumes, including over one thousand 
closely-printed pages, cannot be judged a cramped or an 
abbreviated discussion of the subject. As far as quantity is 
concerned there is no ground for fault-finding. What, then, 
is the quality of work done by the author? 

With an honorable frankness, at the very start, Dr. 
Kuenen states his “stand-point,” his “sources of informa- 
tion,” and “the plan and division” of his history. “ Our 
stand-point,” he says, “is sketched in a single stroke, as it 
were, by the manner in which this work sees the light. It 
does not stand entirely alone, but is one of a number of 
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monographs on ‘the principal religions.’ For us the 
Israelitish is one of these religions; nothing less, but also 
nothing more.” These religions may differ from each other 
in value, but one is no more a special revelation from God 
than another. Christianity belongs in the same category. 
All religions claim to be revelations from God, and the 
claims of all are equally delusive. This is the author's 
“stand-point,” from which he views and discusses the “ Re- 
ligion of Israel.” It is not our purpose to challenge its just- 
ness,— at least not in this stage of the discussion. (Vol. L., 
pp. 5-12.) 

The author’s “sources of information” are “the entire 
literature of Israel, so far as it originated in the period” of 
which he treats. The value of each writer’s opinion and 
testimony must be determined by the age in which he lived 
and the authorities which he used; hence “it is of the high- 
est importance to trace out and determine, first of all, the 
age of the various books and of their several constituent 
parts; for instance, of the different prophets and psalms.” 
But the authors of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, from Genesis to Esther, were not contemporaries wit 
the events which they record, and therefore we cannot 
receive their account of the origin and development of their 
religion unless it agrees with the laws of human progress. 
Now these histories contain narratives of incredible events, 
miracles, the passage of the Red Sea and the Jordan, the 
manna, the wandering in the wilderness, the giving of the 
law at Sinai. All these events are simply impossible, and 
are therefore incredible. Hence we discover that these 
writers “ fearlessly allowed themselves to be guided in their 
statements by the wants of the present and the requirements 
of the future. They considered themselves exempt from all 
responsibility.” The priests and the prophets took opposite 
views, and perverted history to sustain their respective 
opinions. The narrative of the same transaction in the 
books of the Kings differs widely from that given in the 
books of the Chronicles. In these latter and later books the 
priests colored or invented the history to suit their ends, 
without regard to truth. 
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We give an illustration referred to by Dr. Kuenen as a 
type of the style of these falsifying historians: “If any one 
wishes to form an idea of the modifications which the mate- 
rials supplied by tradition underwent upon being worked up 
afresh, let him compare together II. Kings xi., and II. Chron- 
icles xxii., 10; xxiii., 21. If the chronicler, under the influ- 
ence of his sympathy for priests and Levites, could give 
such an entirely different version of the elevation of Joash to 
the throne of his fathers, which was related with perfect 
clearness in the older account, with which he was well 
acquainted, how much more likely” was it that he should 
handle the more ancient narratives in a manner to answer 
his priestly end. (The italics aré ours.) 

Such is the statement of Dr. Kuenen’s chosen illustration 
of his partisan bias and its influence on the chronicler. Let 
us examine its value and by it judge of all such accusations.’ 

I. Dr. Kuenen says his “ materials were supplied by tradi- 
tion.” The chronicler says that these things and more “are 
written in the story of the book of the Kings,” xxiv., 27; 
and the historian of the reign of Joash, in II. Kings xi., xii., 
says that “the rest of the acts of Joash and all that he did 
are written ...in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of 
Judah.” Both writers relied upon written documents and 
not upon “tradition.” Comment is unnecessary. 

II. Dr. Kuenen assumes that the chronicler had before 
him no written documents except our book of Kings, and 
that he “ worked up” the facts there recorded as he pleased. 
The work which he refers to here and in other places is appar- 
ently a very different one from our book of Kings, and was 
undoubtedly the public records which had been saved dur- 
ing the captivity. But how could Dr. Kuenen say that his 
“materials were supplied by tradition,” when he was per- 
fectly “well acquainted” with the “older account” in 
Kings, which he had “worked up” to suit his priestly 
ends? 

III. Dr. Kuenen accuses the writer of falsifying history to 
sustain the priestly pretensions, not to say usurpations, of his 
age, for two reasons; one because he is fuller in his account 
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of the action of the priests during the reign of Joash, and 
the other, apparently, because, if the chronicler’s narrative 
is substantially correct, his, Dr. Kuenen’s, theory of the 
development of the religion of Israel is false. We have 
nothing to say about the latter reason. Of the former we 
say that the writer of the Kings may be in error. But 
there is no reason to suppose that both writers are not sub- 
stantially correct. There is no direct contradiction between 
them. Applying the common rule of criticism, that “ what 
one does by another he does himself,” there is no appearance 
of contradiction in their accounts. Jehoiada, the high-priest, 
and the priests, are represented in Kings as being very 
active in both civil and religious affairs. The special services 
which they rendered in both are more fully narrated by the 
chronicler; but there is not a shadow of evidence that he 
was laboring under such an ecclesiastical bias as to lead 
him to falsify history, that he might exalt the priesthood to 
honor. 

IV. Dr. Kuenen says the chronicler gives “an entirely 
different version of the elevation of Joash to the throne” 
from the writer of Kings. Let us note the facts: Jehosh- 
eba “took Joash and hid him and his nurse in the bed- 
chamber from Athaliah, so that he was not slain” in the 
massacre of the rest of the family: so also the chronicler 
states. He was hid six years: so the chronicler. And in the 
seventh year Jehoiada gathered the rulers over hundreds 
and other officers into the house of the Lord, where they 
took an oath and made a covenant, and showed them the 
king’s son and crowned him, stationing a guard in different 
parts of the city and temple: the chronicler only adds that 
in the temple as guards none but priests and Levites 
entered. When Athaliah learned what was done, and cried 
“ Treason!” she was slain: so the chronicler. And Jehoiada 
took the king to the king’s house, and sat him on the throne 
of the kingdom: the same in Chronicles, save that Jehoiada 
arraigned also the priests, that the services of the temple 
might be renewed, as it is “written in the law of Moses.” 
Are these “entirely different versions of the elevation of 
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Joash to the throne of his fathers”? We challenge that it 
would be difficult to find two accounts of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria more alike. We are curious to know what 
accounts Dr. Kuenen would call similar if these are “ entirely 
different.” (Vol. I., pp. 12-27.) 

But it is time to return from specific criticism to a con- 
sideration of the main course of argument in the work 
before us; were we to yield to the temptation offered, we 
should write a volume and not an article. 

Such being “the condition of the sources of our informa- 
tion,” Dr. Kuenen may well ask, “ How are we to endeavor 
to arrive at historical truth” respecting the religion of the 
people? 

The answer to this question discloses the “plan” of the 
author. It is as follows: — 

“ We offer, for instance, a supposition with respect to the 
Mosaic period; on the strength of various indications we 
assume that the people of Israel and the man who delivered 
them out of their bondage in Egypt had reached such and 
such a degree of religious development. We proceed with 
our investigation, and gradually come to the centuries dur- 
ing which the narratives about Moses and his work were 
written down. We now succeed in showing that, if owr con- 
ception of the course of historical development be the true one, 
the representation given in these narratives must necessarily 
have been formed at that time, and could have assumed no 
other shape.” (Vol. I., pp. 26-32.) 

This is frank and intelligible. The author informs us 
that he “ asswmes” as an historical verity a certain state of 
“religious development,” and then affirms that if, according 
to his theory of the evolution of ideas and human progress, 
the condition of the people, five or ten centuries later, con- 
forms to the demands of the theory, the “assumed ” state of 
things was correct, and the representation of those early 
ages given in the historical books must have been merely 
the mistaken conception of the writers; and proves that all 
narratives containing such representations of opinions must 
have been written at a later period, since no such opinions, 
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according to his theory of development, could have been 
entertained by the men of the Mosaic age, nor long subse- 
quent to it. In short, Dr. Kuenen has a theory respecting 
what could, and could not, have been believed and done 
in the Mosaic and following age; and since the histori- 
cal books do not sustain that theory, they are not ancient, 
they are not reliable ; the writers have attributed opinions, 
laws, customs of their own times to the time of their great 
ancestor. It does not appear to have occurred to Dr. 
Kuenen that his theory may be wrong, and that the old 
histories may be substantially correct. Now if his theory, 
or assumption, or “supposition,” is without solid founda- 
tion in reason and undoubted facts, then the whole elaborate 
structure of his work,— 


“Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
... Shall dissolve, 
And leave not a rack behind.” 


Such is the “plan,” the theory, which is to determine the 
age and value of the Old Testament books, and the opinions 
which were prevalent among the Isr elites in the time of 
Moses, and in all subsequent times. If a book contains 
opinions and describes customs and alludes to religious rites 
which, according to Dr. Kuenen’s theory, could not have 
been developed and prevalent at so early a period, then the 
writer, unwittingly or maliciously, states what is false; for 
all historical truth and falsehood is to be tested by this 
theory. It is the Procrustean bed on which all statements 
are to be fitted, however great the compression or exten- 
sion. 

Where, then, does the author think he finds solid ground 
on which he may stand, and whence he can take his de- 
parture and apply his theory of historical verity? As there 
is almost no historical literature extant which was composed 
before the captivity, 588 B.C., the writings of the early 
prophets are examined to learn the condition of religion and 
religious customs in Israel 808-700 B.C. Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Zechariah, Micah, and Nahum are accepted as author- 
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ity, and quoted to show what opinions were prevalent, and 
what rites were customary in the eighth century before 
Christ, the fifth or sixth century after Moses. Dr. Kuenen 
does not omit the prophet Joel on any theoretical grounds, 
but because some writers place him in a later period. 
There is no valid reason, however, why the writings of 
Joel, as well as those of the other prophets named, should — 
not be considered as good authority for the religious condi- 
tion of this period. 

In order to understand the bearing of these quotations on 
Dr. Kuenen’s theory it is necessary now to state in as intelli- 
gible a manner as brevity will admit the order of the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas, as assumed in this theory, among 
men, and especially among the ancestors of the Israelites, 
and among the Israelites themselves. The first religious 
state is fetichism, pre-Abrahamic; then polytheism, sub- 
Abrahamic, down to the return from the captivity ; then mon- 
otheism. A few men were monotheists so far as Israel was 
concerned. This people had but one God. They believed, 
however, there were other gods for other nations, and no 
more doubted their existence than they doubted the exis- 
tence of Jahveh. Moses was one of these, and others suc- 
ceeded him; but they were few who believed in but one God 
for Israel. The idea of God became purer, however, as 
generations passed away, till, in the eighth century, in the 
time of Amos, very much more worthy and nobler views 
were entertained of the nature and character of the Supreme 
Being, and worthier and purer worship was demanded. The 
sacrifices of beasts and fruits were remanded to a secondary 
place, and human sacrifices were pronounced abhorrent to 
God. Moses wrote nothing of the Pentateuch but an abbre- 
viated form of the Ten Commandments or “Ten Words.” 
A few chapters in Exodus and Leviticus may have been 
composed before settling in Canaan; but the book of Deu- 
teronomy was not composed till the reign of Josiah, 620 B.C., 
and the historical portions of the other four books were 
not written till the captivity. Ezra and his fellow-priests 
drew up nearly the whole ritual as we now find it in 
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Leviticus and the other books of the Pentateuch, just before 
his return to Jerusalem from Babylon, and brought it with 
him, and introduced it, with the aid of Nehemiah and the 
priests, as a Mosaic production, and venerable with age and 
the observance of the fathers; and the books of Chronicles 
were written, perverting and falsifying history, to sustain 
the false claim of Ezra’s ritual to antiquity and the suprem- 
acy of the tribe of Levi, and the dignity and sacredness of 
the priesthood! The older historian of the books of the 
Kings had no knowledge of any such ritual and priesthood. 
The prophets disappeared before the new order of priests, 
and the voice of the poet-preacher was stifled by the smoke 
of holocausts. 

In due time, after centuries of struggle, suffering, despair, 
and hope, the great Teacher came and announced a spiritual 
worship, demanding no sacrifice but a devout heart, no 
temple but a consecrated spirit; and Judaism blossomed 
into Christianity, and the religion of Israel was transformed 
into the religion of the world. Such is substantially Dr. 
Kuenen’s theory of the development of religious ideas in 
Israel, and the origin of the books of the Old Testament. 
We are confident that we have not omitted any important 
particular or element of it. 

We now return to an examination of Dr. Kuenen’s 
method of laying the foundation of his proof of this theory 
or hypothesis in the writings of the prophets, named ona 
previous page, who wrote during the eighth century before 
Christ, or five or ‘six centuries after the putative time of 
Moses. And now let it be most distinctly understood that 
the historical books are ruled out of this discussion for the 
present by Dr. Kuenen’s own decision of their modern date 
and careless or unscrupulous writers. He must net refer to 
them when they record something which corresponds with 
his theory, and ignore them or challenge them when they 
record something which opposes his theory. No doubt he 
intends to hold the scales evenly balanced, but he is some- 
times tempted beyond what he is ablé to bear to appeal as 
authority to the very witness he has pronounced not trust- 
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worthy. Examples of this weakness would be given were 
it necessary for our purpose, but our space is all of it to the 
last letter demanded for our special object ; namely, to show 
the radical defect and failure of Dr. Kuenen’s supposed 
proof of his theory respecting the origin of these books, and 
hence of the origin and development of the “ Religion of 
Israel.” 

In the very brief writings of these prophets, “ monothe- 
ism” is most emphatically taught, and the sin of worship- 
ping idols and serving the gods of other nations is most 
emphatically rebuked; and the severest calamities are 
threatened if they forsake “ the law of” Jehovah; and “ cap- 
tivity’ as well as “drouth” and “locusts” are predicted as 
the portion of the nation, if the people obey not God, and do 
not observe his “commandments.” The temple was in 
existence, sacrifices were offered, feasts were kept, “ priests ” 
served at the altar, and “the law” was often appealed to as 
a rule of duty. In these brief fragments of the poetic 
addresses of the prophets, we have allusions to all the main 
features of the ritual service as described in Chronicles and 
Ezra. The sternness of the rebukes of these prophets, when 
they saw the wickedness of the people in making and wor- 
shipping idols, is not strange; is far from being “a remarka- 
ble phenomenon,” even when producing open “ conflict” and 
persecution. What may be done and said without opposition 
in Holland now we do not know; but what was done to 
free speakers and writers centuries ago we know well 
enough; and we know that in later times Fox and Wesley 
and Whitefield were persecuted as bitterly as those prophets 
of 800 B.C., to say nothing of Rogers and Cranmer, the 
martyrs of bloody Mary, and the victims of the merciless 
Jeffries, cruelly tortured in the blasphemed name of religion. 
There are no “causes” far to seek, or hard to understand, 
as Dr. Kuenen supposes, why these prophets were assailed 
by the law-breakers, the cruel, the false, the idol-worship- 
pers and idol-makers. The “conflict” is as old as time, 
and will continue till time shall be no longer. Yet our 
author infers—nay, affirms—that this “conflict” and persecu- 
tion could not have arisen if the Pentateuch had existed. 
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One would suppose that Dr. Kuenen would now examine 
with closest scrutiny these statements, so clear and explicit, 
and their bearing upon his theory, which these writers, 
whose veracity he does not question, furnish so abundantly. 
He does no such thing. He hastens to inquire into “the 
earlier fortune of the people of Israel,” as if he perceived that 
these prophets furnished his theory no support. But what 
materials has he, on his own theory, to furnish him any infor- 
mation about it? Nota line of history was written till this 
period, or later, and what was written then was “ not histori- 
cal.” The writers of most of these historical books, called so 
only by way of courtesy, lived, on the theory of Dr. Kuenen, 
after these prophets, and “ considered themselves exempt from 
all responsibility” as to the truth of the events which they 
narrate. If there is no reliable record of events previous to 
800 B.C., we are very much at a loss to guess where he gets 
his information. If he writes from his “inner conscious- 
ness” only, his history has no more reliable source than that 
of those old Jewish writers whom he so soundly berates for 
their groundless stories. If the books of the Kings and of 
Samuel are not substantially reliable accounts, how can he 
quote them as he does to show the state, civil and religious, 
of the people “earlier” than the eighth century? We stand 
firmly here. Dr. Kuenen must accept or reject these his- 
torical books as being substantially reliable. If he accepts . 
them, then the controversy is ended, and his emphatic con- 
demnation of the untrustworthiness of their writers is a 
gross injustice. If he rejects them, then he has no right to 
appeal to them as authority in any case whatever. He can 
take which horn of the dilemma he chooses. He cannot be 
permitted to select here and there a story, cull out here and 
there a sentence, because it answers the purposes of nis 
theory and confirms his “assumption,” and reject all the 
rest. 

The references to the early history and customs of the 
people from the time of Abraham onward are so numerous 
in these prophets that Dr. Kuenen confesses that we should 
be compelled to suppose that at least Micah “was ac- 
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quainted with those narratives” as contained in the Penta- 
teuch, “unless appearances should tend to show that they 
were written or modified at a later date”; that is, later than 
the time of these prophets (Vol. I., pp. 102, 103); and this 
Dr. Kuenen believes. They were not written till the time 
of the captivity, or two hundred years later than the time of 
these prophets. What these prophets say, therefore, about 
the early past, they have no authority for. They only 
express “the idea which was entertained of that history in the 
eighth century B.C.” Be it so. Then it is only repeating 
the folly of the “wild ass that eateth up the east wind” to 
rake over the stories in Genesis and Exodus, which were 
not committed to writing till two centuries after this period, 
to supplement the “ideas” of the eighth century as given 
by these prophets. Our author does it, however, and con- 
cludes that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob “are not historical 
personages.” Nor are the twelve tribes descendants of 
Jacob’s twelve sons. There may be some truth, but not 
much, in the account of the emigration from Egypt, the 
wandering in the wilderness, the entrance and partial con- 
quest of Canaan, and the anarchical condition from the 
time of Joshua to the coronation of Saul. But he who 
believes least of what is told is the wisest man. (Vol. 
I., p. 384.) 

Dr. Kuenen, however, becomes so enamored with these 
“old story tellers that he gives us three chapters more upon 
“The Israelitish Prophets before and during the Eighth 
Century B.C.,” and “The Course of Israel’s Religious De- 
velopment,” and “ The History of Israel’s Religious Devel- 
opment before and during the Eighth Century B.C.” Now 
let it be most distinctly understood that for every fact, or 
supposed fact, in these three chapters, covering two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages, Dr.. Kuenen is indebted to 
‘these same books which he affirms to have been written not 
only by men who lived from a thousand to five hundred 
years after the events described, but by men who “ consid- 
ered themselves exempted from all responsibility” to tell 
the truth! No statement of fantastic act in the life of 
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Samson would be antecedently more incredible than this. 
And yet the thing has been done by a renowned scholar,— 
the pages are open before us in all their compact beauty. 
But if Dr. Kuenen’s theory is correct, if his statements 
respecting the unhistorical character of these books are to 
be accepted, then it is the beauty of a harlot; for he can put 
no more historical truth into these chapters of his book 
than he finds in these books of the Old Bible; and if they 
are untrue these chapters are untrue. The same fountain 
cannot send forth sweet waters and bitter, truth and lies. 
The burden of the whole matter is, that methods and 
places of worship, customs and habits of life, prevailed, 
according to these writers, down to this eighth century, in 
direct violation of the Mosaic Law as recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, and which would not have prevailed had the Mosaic 
Law been in existence or been known by the people. 
Therefore, the Mosaic Laws, so-called, were not composed 
till after the eighth century B.C.! A most magnificent non 
sequitur. As if the violation of a law was any evidence 
that the law was not on the statute-book! Or, to state the 
matter differently, as if the performance of an act was proof 
that there was no law against it; or that the existence of a 
custom was proof that there was no statute forbidding it. 
According to these “unhistorical” books of unknown au- 
thorship and irresponsible composition, other men than 
priests offered sacrifices, in other places than at the taberna- 
cle. Punishments were inflicted by men having no authority, 
and which were cruel and vindictive to the last degree. 
The laws of Moses, in a word, were not observed, and 
therefore they did not exist, — one of the most inconclusive 
inferences which could possibly be drawn. All history 
shows its fallacy. 

Passing on from the eighth century B.C., the next chapter 
treats of “ The Religion of Israel to the Fall of Jerusalem, in 
B.C. 588.” The only two points of special interest dis- 
cussed in this chapter are the reform under Hezekiah, who 
overthrew the altars of the idols, and cut down the groves 
[or the asheras], and made a very thorough change in the 
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administration of the religion of the people; and the finding 
of the “ Book of the Law,” in the reign of Josiah, by Hilkiah, 
the priest. It is necessary to pause a moment to consider 
the value of these incidents in settling the age of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Hezekiah attempted to reform the worship of the people, 
which, it is very important to note, for over a century had 
been growing grosser and grosser, like the ceremonies of the 
Romish Church during the Dark Ages. Idols were set up 
and altars erected and sacrifices offered on the “high 
places.” The prophets denounced these practices in vain. 
The kings were satisfied to administer the civil law; and on 
grounds of expediency, or supposing, by some method of 
interpretation of their own, that idol-worship was consistent 
with the worship of Jehovah, they not only permitted but 
encouraged it, as the popes encouraged image-worship and 
the selling of indulgences. The nation had departed no 
farther from the requirements of the Mosaic Law —assum- 
ing that it was given as early as his time — than the Church 
of the sixth to the tenth centuries had departed from the 
teachings of Christ. But customs are not easily changed ; 
and though Hezekiah appears to have been in earnest, he 
could not eradicate the religious rites and opinions which 
had been cherished and firmly rooted with increasing vigor 
for more than three generations. He did his best to purify 
their worship ; but when he died reaction came and a return 
to the long-estabiished and cherished customs. For two 
generations, or during the long reign of Manasseh, of fifty- 
five years, and the brief reign of Amon, of two years, idola- 
try was practised in its worst forms. The restraint under 
Hezekiah gave way to unbridled license under Manasseh, as 
the restraint of the Commonwealth gave way to the license 
of Charles II. and James II. He not only reérected the 
“high places,” but he “built altars in the house of the 
Lorp, .. . and he built altars for all the hosts of heaven, in 
the two courts of the house of the Lorp. And he made his 
son pass through fire, and observed times and used enchant- 
ments and dealt with familiar spirits and wizards.” He set 
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one of the abominable “ graven images of the grove,” as our 
translation names it to conceal its obscenity, “in the house 
of the LorD,” in the very temple itself,—a baseness of prof- 
anation of which even Athaliah did not dream or Ahaz 
attempt. They appear to have reverently closed the temple 
doors, and to have erected their idols only in the courts. 
Nor is this all. ‘Moreover, Manasseh shed innocent blood 
very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to the 
other.” What horrors of martyrdom of the reformers under 
Hezekiah were suffered these few words but dimly hint. 
The true prophets fled and concealed themselves, or were 
slaughtered. The true priests escaped as they could, and 
suffered all extremities, even to perishing with hunger. The 
reaction and persecution under Mary Tudor were not 
greater or bloodier or more merciless than these under 
Manasseh. And this prevalence of idolatry continued for 
seventy-five years, till Josiah again attempted a reform; and 
this persecution of Hezekiah’s reformers continued till the 
last voice was silenced and the last hand cold. 

Nothing in Dr. Kuenen’s work has so awakened our 
regret, not to say our indignation in this instance, as his 
attempt to palliate the abominations and atrocities of Ma- 
nasseh, saying that he “represented a conviction ” as well as 
Hezekiah. The “account [of his cruelties] is unworthy of 
credit,” affirms Dr. Kuenen. He only did what his grand- 
father Ahaz did in setting up idols, and causing his son to 
pass through fire! ‘ Free from all exclusiveism, Manasseh 
cannot well have become a persecutor of his own accord. If 
he took this part upon him, he was driven to it by the recep- 
tion accorded to his measures”! No doubt, Mary Tudor’s 
measures were not accepted; and lo, the stake, the rack, the 
red-hot iron! Isabella’s measures were not received; and lo, 
the horrors of the Inquisition! We have read apologies for 
Judas Iscariot with considerable patience ; for the poor fel- 
low saw his guilt and shame, and hung himself. But we 
have no hint that Manasseh ever relented in his work of 
blood, or was abashed in the presence of his “groves” or 
‘“‘asheras.” He persecuted as long as a hunted victim could 
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be found; he practised his licentious rites as long as subjects 
for their lustful orgies could be furnished. He stands emi- 
nent among the Anakims of cruelty, though he had “a con- 
viction,” as Mary Tudor had, as James II. had, as Tor- 
quemada had, — “a conviction”! Heaven help us to escape 
“convictions ”! 

But we are wandering a little from the point we were 
examining,— the significance of the reform under Josiah. 
For personal reasons, probably, Amon was assassinated by 
his servants in his own house. The people punished the 
assassins, and placed his son Josiah, only eight years of age, 
on the throne. Under influences which are not named, his 
counsellors appear to have administered civil affairs wisely, 
without interfering with the forms of religion, till, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, while the temple was under- 
going repairs, Hilkiah, the high-priest, informs Shaphan, the 
scribe, that he had “ fownd the book of the law in the house of the 
Lorp.” It was read before the King, and he was so moved 
in view of the sins of the people, as revealed by this “book 
of law,” that he “rent his clothes,” and directed that meas- 
ures should be taken at once to obey “the book of the law.” 
He gathered the elders of the people, and “the book” was 
read in their hearing, even “all the words of the book of the 
covenant.” Then the King and the people “made a cove. 
nant before the LorD to walk after the LorD, and to keep 
his commandments and his testimonies and his statutes with 
all their heart and all their soul, and to perform the words 
of this covenant that were written in this book.” The 
work commences of conforming to the law as recorded in 
this book. “The high-priest and priests of the second 
order” bring out of the temple all the vessels of Baal, and 
the shameful ashera, “grove,” burn them, and carry the 
ashes to Bethel. He displaced the “idolatrous priests who 
burned incense in the high places unto Baal, to the sun and 
to the moon and to the planets and to all the host of 
heaven. He brake down the houses of the Sodomites, that 
were by the house of the Lorp, and defiled the high places 
and Topheth.” He burned to ashes all that would burn, 
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and ground to powder all that could be pulverized, of the 
articles used in idol-worship; and, having cleansed the land 
of idolatry, he commanded the Passover to be kept as 
directed “in the book of this covenant.” But it was too 
late. Josiah was killed in a battle with Pharaoh-Nechoh ; 
and under his sons the nations again relapsed into idolatry, 
and Jerusalem was taken, and the captivity followed. 

Now what was this “book of the law of the Lord” which 
aroused Josiah to attempt a radical reform in the religious 
practices of the nation? Dr. Kuenen says: “Moses be- ‘ 
queathed no book of the law to the tribes of Israel. Certainly, 
nothing more was committed to writing by him, or in his 
time, than ‘the ten words,” the ten commandments, “in 
their original form.” How, we ask with significant empha- 
sis, how does Dr. Kuenen know that Moses wrote these 
“ten words”? or that they were written as early as his 
day? Where is the proof of it? None is given,— not a line, 

not a letter. The testimony of the “inner consciousness ” 
“ cannot be taken in this case; and we challenge him to bring 
any proof that Moses wrote “ the ten words” which will not 
also prove that he wrote a great many words. Dr. Kuenen 
says that the fragmentary laws in existence before Josiah’s 
time would not satisfy what he calls the “ Mosaic party,”’— 
that is, the anti-idolatrous portion of the people,—and some 
one or more of them, Hilkiah or others, forged “a book of 
the law of the Lord,” in the name of the old law-giver. 
“ Notions about literary property were then in their infancy.” 
They would have no “qualms of conscience” who declared 
they had “found” a book when they did not find it, but 
wrote it; nor when they attributed its authorship to Moses, 
though they knew they lied! The Mosaic party must gain 
their end at all hazards. ‘Now or never,”— hence forgery 
and lying are justifiable. That forgery —as unblushing and 
more criminal than the forged election returns in Louisiana, 
or the Decretals — was the book of Deuteronomy; not the 
whole of it, but Deuteronomy iv., 44—xxvi. and xxviii. 
These chapters, no more, no less, were deliberately forged 
for a religious purpose at this time. Now, what is the proof 
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of it. Let us pick up as we may the alleged evidence’ pro- 
duced by Dr. Kuenen. 

1. “The first four books of the Pentateuch are more 
recent than the seventh century before our era,” and there- 
fore they cannot be, either one or all of them, the book 
“found” or forged, the latter not the former, in Josiah’s 
reign. But this is simply taking for granted what must be 
proved. No evidence, not a line, has yet been brought by 
Dr. Kuenen to show that the first four books of the Penta- 
teuch were not written till after this period, save that laws 
contained in it were often violated, and sometimes with 
impunity. 

2. “Let it be further remembered that the writing found 
by Hilkiah is called the “ book of the law” and the “ book of the 
covenant.” It is true that in Deuteronomy iv., 44, we read, 
** And this is the law which Moses set before the children of 
Israel. These are the testimonies and statutes and judg- 
ments which Moses spake unto the children of Israel.” 
And in chapter v., 2, 3, it is said that “the Lord our God 
made a covenant with us in Horeb.” But in no place is 
Deuteronomy called “the book of the law” or “the book of 
the covenant.” But we read in Exodus xxiv., 7, that Moses 
took the book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people; and numerous sections of the other books of the 
Pentateuch are called “the law.” The inference drawn by 
Dr. Kuenen, from the possible meaning of the phrases “ the 
law” and “the covenant” as used in Deuteronomy is there- 
fore not valid, and is far from proving that only the last 
book of the Pentateuch is referred to, excluding the others. 

3. “It cannot have been of any great length, if we may 
believe the statement that it was read by Shaphan, and 
then read before Josiah in one day.” This would be true 
of any of the sections named “the law” and “the covenant ” 
which are contained in any of the books. These important 
sections might all be read more easily than twenty-three 
chapters in Deuteronomy. The only possible objection to 
this view is found in one word in the history of this transac- 
tion, II. Kings xxiii., 2: “And he read in their ears all the 
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words of the book of the covenant,”—as if the whole of the 
book, whatever the topic, was read. There are large sec- 
tions of Deuteronomy which have no special relation to the 
reforms instituted by Josiah; and laws respecting all his 
reforms are found in other portions of the Pentateuch. 
Certainly Dr. Kuenen will not rest the proof that “the book 
of the law” read before Josiah was our present book of 
Deuteronomy, on the single use of the word “all” by a 
historian who is not known, and who belongs to a class of 
writers who are said by himself “to consider themselves 
exempt from all responsibility” to write the truth. We 
believe this writer was honest, and intended to tell the 
truth, and did tell it; and that what he said is, that “all” 
was read which pertained to the Being whom they wor- 
shipped and the place and form of worship then necessary to 
be known, and the penalties which would follow disregard 
of this law. 

4. The final reason given by Dr. Kuenen for believing 
that Deuteronomy is “the book of the law” found, forged, 
by Hilkiah is, that the customs reformed are all rebuked in 
Deuteronomy, and the penalties threatened for transgression 
are there written. But all these threatenings and all these 
laws are also contained in other books of the Pentateuch. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to infer that the reading 
would be confined to the last of the five books. Hilkiah or 
Shaphan may have made selections, from any p»rt of “the 
book of the law,” which were appropriate to the occasion. 
What book this was which Hilkiah “found” or forged 
must be determined in a very different manner from that 
which Dr. Kuenen has adopted. In the proper place we 
shall give it the consideration which it demands. 

The seventh chapter on “ The Israelitish Exiles in Baby- 
lon” contains so little which bears upon the question which 
we are discussing that we shall pass it by with the single 
remark that it is very full and able, giving a very correct 
view of the condition of the exiles, and the influences of the 
peoples among whom they dwelt upon their religious ideas 


and forms. R. P. STEBBINS. 
(To be coneluded.) 
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CHARACTER AND CONDITION. 


It needs scarcely to be remarked that so far as our knowl- 
edge reaches, all men of all nations and ages, according to 
their stages of progress and culture, have acknowledged an 
intimate relation between the character which has been 
formed and the condition sooner or later to become its result. 
The two have, moreover, been usually considered as things 
distinct, the one from the other. Virtue, to use the ethical 
word — holiness, if we prefer the theological; or righteousness, 
as the Bible so frequently has it,—is supposed to secure 
reward bestowed by the Supreme Power either in this life 
on earth or in a state succeeding this earthly existence. 
Vice in ethical language, sin or unrighteousness in theologi- 
cal and biblical language, is supposed now or hereafter to be 
punished through positive infliction by the same Power. 

This doctrine of rewards and punishments pervades all 
literature. It has, for example, created, beyond the realm of 
human sight, Elysian fields and abysses of Tartarus and 
nine worlds now existing destined to end in two,—the 
heavenly abode and an opposite hell. It is but a little 
while — not universally even now — that the Old Testament 
and the Hebrew faith have been shorn of a hell, realizing 
the horrid conceptions of Tartarus and the Scandinavian 
hell, passing into the Christian Church. Except with a 
small section of Christendom, the New Testament is still 
claimed for the same fearful dogma, though perhaps in a 
mitigated shape; or else admitted, even if it be with reluctance, 
to give it at least the sanction of its words as interpreted by 
the letter. The question thus presented of reward and 
punishment, of heaven and hell, is apparently destined to 
open a new and perhaps exciting controversy within the 
bounds of what call themselves the evangelical sects; nor, 
surrounded as we are on every side by these sects in their 
various forms, is it possible, even if it were desirable, that we 
should escape the influence of their thoughts and their 
discussions. Meantime, it seems to me that on neither side 
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of this question has the true method of viewing it been 
brought out with sufficient distinctness. It has been affirmed, 
and it has been denied with equal apparent confidence, that 
after the change we call death, the rewards and punishments 
adapted to the different characters of men will continue 
through an absolute eternity. 

This affirmation on the one side, this denial on the other, 
throws the whole weight of the question on one point,— the 
duration of the opposite states. Both affirmation and denial 
leave untouched —save as incidental matters — an inquiry 
which goes far deeper into the nature and foundation of 
things. Rewards! Punishments! These two words con- 
front us at the outset. What—if we retain them in our 
thought and language —do they really mean? 

Now, whatever we say concerning the one great mystery 
of being is derived of necessity from something involved in 
our own human consciousness or knowledge. To that 
Supreme Mystery we give the name of God, meaning 
thereby perfection,— absolute perfection, filling up the largest 
idea we have of perfection, then adding the conception, if 
such we may call it, of an infinitude into which the whole 
idea rises and expands beyond all measurement or imagina- 
tion. The same, or the like, we may say regarding all his 
relations to mankind, as indeed to Universal Nature. So 
whenever we speak of Him our words must be meta- 
phors, never logical definitions of the transcendent realities. 
His perfections cannot, indeed, contradict our intuitions; 
but they may, they must, ascend infinitely above them. We 
speak of his thoughts, his doings, his government; nay, we 
apply to him feelings and passions of our own. But all 
these ascriptions we recognize at once as figures of speech, 
whose ground is in some analogy which we conceive as exist- 
ting between his immeasurable being and certain states known 
within our own consciousness. Thus among men we have 
societies established according to certain regulations, and the 
protection of the societies adopting them entrusted to some 
power, in whatever way designated, which we call govern- 
ment. Among the functions of such government we find 
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the conferring of rewards negative at least, if not positive, 
on those who are faithful to it, and inflicting punishments 
on the faithless and disobedient. Hence comes the meta- 
phorical language by which we describe and emphasize the 
wondrous appearances in the moral order of the world. The 
mysterious powers are forever seen revealed in the charac- 
ters and conditions of men. Many obscurities there are; but 
they never quite shut out the light. Virtue seems some- 
times to pass into clouds; but the clouds are never all dark. 
Vice rides in triumph; but we feel that the very triumph is 
empty, and that it covers and hides, as well as foreshows, its 
real deformity and its final overthrow. We make use of our 
own experiences, and call these ultimate issues rewards and 
punishments. The same thing we apply to our anticipations 
of what shall befall in the future succeeding death. In both 
cases they are metaphors. If we insist on using the words 
as literal and logical, then, standing on that ground, I say 
with confidence, God neither rewards nor punishes man- 
kind. 

And this assertion brings us to the precise point. The 
whole view, so far as I understand it, of divine government 
by rewards and punishments, whether in this or in any other 

“state of existence —save, I repeat, in metaphorical repre- 
sentation,— is not only superficial, but essentially false. 
Except as a natural and convenient metaphor, even govern- 
ment is not to be ascribed to the Supreme Being. The 
whole universe and every person and even atom and rela- 
tion, if conscious and vocal, might exclaim, “ God is within 
me, the one infinitely manifold fountain of life, motion, 
power, thought, feeling, from whom are all things, in whom 
all, toward whom all are forever drawn.” His relation to us 
is far deeper and more vital than anything can be which we 
habitually call government; this but as an outward, shadowy 
thing, compared with that as an inward, universal, quick- 
ening substance, the all in all. And if government itself be 
thus truly ascribed to the Deity but in metaphor and accord- 
ing to an imagined analogy, surely the conferring of reward 
and infliction of punishment must be presumed to come 
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within the same category; they are not immediate acts of 
the First Power, but conditions in which men necessarily 
exist, their characters: being what they are. Conditions on 


both sides sure and inevitable as if fixed by relentless fate, - 


and the gulf between them absolutely impassable; the 
good man incapable of entering into the condition of the 
bad man; the bad man as incapable of entering into the 
condition of the good man. The star cannot pour out dark- 
ness, the black night-cloud cannot pour out light. Things 
must be what they are, not things they are not. 

This brings us again to the one point: Character is sub- 
stance and soul of condition. The two cannot be sepa- 
rated. By consequence each person is always creating his 
own condition. All virtue is so much of heaven; all vice is 
so much of hell. And precisely what there is of each in the 
character of any man, that there is in him of these opposite 
conditions. No matter what world he is in, no matter whether 
spending his time here on earth, or passed, as men are accus- 
tomed to call it, into eternity, he is everywhere himself both 
in character and condition; no power in the universe can 
make it otherwise. He may change from evil to good; just 
so far as this change passes he is rising into the condition of 
goodness. He may make the sadder change from good to 
evil; just so far he is falling from heaven to hell, fulfilling 
the mythic tradition of the fallen angels, as through repent- 
ance he fulfils the prophetic symbol of the Son of God ascend- 
ing to the Father. 

But this is general, perhaps it may seem vague, expres- 
sion. Let us come to closer observation. What is virtue? 
The manhood in its integral character. What is righteous- 
ness? The being and doing right. What is holiness? The 
same viewed more consciously in relation to the Supreme 
Perfection. Now human nature obviously embraces a large 
circle of—call them attributes, qualities, what you will,— 
rising one above the other; and in their harmonious rela- 
tions to each other, and the complete subordination of the 
lower to the higher, and of the highest and central, as well 
as the lowest and outer, to the Divine inspiration, consists 
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the true manhood. In its perfection, nothing superfluous, 
nothing defective, the whole complete. Suppose, in addition 
to this completeness of the individual exemption from all 
disturbance from abroad, we have now before us a condition 
such as common speech would pronounce happy, such as 
the religious thought might deem blessed. 

Let us turn to the other side. What is vice? Some fail- 
ure of the true manhood. What is unrighteousness? The 
not being, the not doing, right. What is unholiness or sin? 
The same failure, the same not being or doing, considered in 
its relation to the Divine Supremacy. Some portion or ele- 
ment of human nature, in its living activity, has fallen out 
of the great whole. As, when a man’s arm or side or some 
other member is paralyzed, and so from that part the vital 
activity has ceased, the vitality, moreover, of the body in 
general is impaired to just the measure of the paralytic dis- 
order, so wherever there is sin or wrong-doing, so much of 
life, of living action, has passed out of the man; so much has 
he become less than himself; so far is he dehumanized; so 
far has life been subtracted, and he has approached the state 
which our Scriptures so emphatically denominate death. 
What remains of him disengaged from its natural relations 
to the entire system may sparkle and shine as we some- 
times see the angles of a broken stone; but it is broken not- 
withstanding ; and the brilliancies themselves will probably 
grow dim, and, like the mineral fragment, become colorless. 
What was formed for the man has shrivelled into part of a 
man. Suppose, as before, nothing from without the man to 
disturb him; yet he is not himself; we cannot pronounce him 
happy; much less can we ascribe to him anything like 
blessedness. 

We have looked thus far only to the person as if isolated. 
But there is more than this. I spoke of the divine inspira- 
tion as first in the series of elements entering into the 
ascending and descending scale of humanity. I did not 
refer to it as something incidental or occasional. I meant it 
as expression of the highest reality. There has been a ques- 
tion long argued of Christology, turning upon the phrase 
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“a mere man.” In the sense of this question, as I have 
understood it, there is no such thing as a mere man, neither 
Jesus nor any other person. The inmost ground of our 
being is Divine; may I not dare to say, with reverence and 
awe, not only Divine, but even God. I may call myself 
atheist, and even believe that I am godless product of purely 
material processes; but what of that? My disbelief does 
not unmake the fact, the primal fact, that never can I.by 
any possibility sever myself from God. The clouds may 
cover and hide the sun, but the sun is there. Apply this—I 
have called it — primal fact. Through virtue, through right- 
eousness, through holiness, God is evermore revealing him- 
self— whatever name man may give to the revelation and 
the presence — to the soul of man; and the vision of infinite 
beauty becomes thus a delight, a calm, a Sabbath peace, deeper 
and more enduring than anything presents even amidst the 
splendors of the summer. But through vice, through un- 
righteousness, through sin, the man robs himself of this 
sweet and holy peace. The sun shines, but he has either 
put out his eyes, or run away from the light. To him the 
spiritual realm is chaos and night. The highest in outward 
nature is shut out, and only the lowest segment is open to 
his sight and feeling. 

The man thus entire in himself, thus blessed with silent 
consciousness of the Presence which is ground of all being, 
him we depict to ourselves on the one side; the man thus 
mutilated in himself, thus excluded by his own action from 
the one Great Reality, him on the other side we bring before 
our imagination. What is left? There is a common feel- 
ing, if not opinion, that in reiterating the ancient doctrine, 
even of the Christian Fathers, that sin—if men choose to 
say moral evil, the only real evil—is negative simply, then 
sin, moral evil, is, at its utmost, a very little thing, at any 
rate inactive, as what is not in being cannot be anything in 
action; nothing cannot do anything. This, however, sup- 
poses sin an abstraction, a something or a nothing taken out 
of a man and existing by itself. But this is a false view. 
Suppose all which is the real substance of things, the 
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supremacy of the highest principle in man quickened by 
what we may call the divine consciousness utterly with- 
drawn, so far as the practical recognition is concerned, 
there remains still the individual, still the creature of large 
capacities, of immeasurable possibilities, of capacious under- 
standing, of vehement appetites, of volcanic passions, eager 
in pursuit of what he desires, fierce in resistance to what he 
would repel, the animal exaggerated, the man in the lower 
sections of his nature energetic and imperfectly restrained. 
The servile elements have become imperial; the imperial 
power is enthralled, and, though it cannot be compelled to 
render service, it is hindered of legitimate dominion. When 
thus the lower and servile principles “hold the fort,” or 
rather the temple of humanity, what are we to look for? Just 
what selfishness, pride, envy, wrath, revenge, all evil pas- 
sions, all base appetites, rioting in their usurped dominion, 
can do with human sagacity trained under their influence, 
so made skilful to execute their bidding. The precise oppo- 
site to the condition which the character normally devel- 
oped, adjusted to the divine order, does in its own nature 
create and insoul. 

But man does not live alone. As on the side of his- 
nature — his whole nature,— which receives inspiration from 
above, he is everywhere near to the universal Spirit, so on 
the side of his nature — here, too, his whole nature,— which 
looks toward his kind, he is everywhere near to his neighbor: 
all of us not scattered individuals brought together and 
bound up as in one bundle, but members one of another. 
Humanity through all time and all nations isan One. We 
are forever in reciprocal communication, influence flowing 
from each into other, reception giving back as it takes, 
the waves passing from soul to soul, forward and backward, 
forever. Speech is more than articulate and symbolic sound ; 
it bears within it the soul out of which it issues. Deed is 
more than movement governed by the will; it is the spirit 
itself embodied and living. The mysteries of social inter- 
course are infinite and inscrutable. So when we least think 
of it we are continually educating one another. The good 
man, when he seeks it, still more perhaps when he has no 
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thought of it, is giving forth of that in him which is good 
and true; his neighbor, whether he knows it or does not 
know it, is receiving of his truth and goodness, and in his 
turn —it may be with the same unconsciousness — is repaying 
it; each, in elevating the other, is improving the condition 
of both, and opening the fountains of a love wherein is no 
element of death. Friendship so formed is no other than an 
ingredient of the heavenly state. As it spreads in widening 
circles, it draws more and more within its divine attractions, 
advancing to the fulfilment of that prayer in which the life 
of Jesus reached its culmination,—that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they may be 
one in us. The bad man, on the contrary, when he seeks it 
and when he has no thought of it, is continually giving forth 
of that in him which is evil and false; his neighbor, as he 
receives the influence, gives it back; each, in depressing the 
character of the other, is lowering the condition of both, and 
opening the fountains of that selfish hatred in which is no 
life, but only death. They may be leagued in unhallowed 
fellowship, or set against each other in wrath and revenge ; 
but they are continually breaking the sacred bonds of the 
divinely human union, doing something to make real the 
dark dream of some unhappy theorists who have told us 
that the natural state of man is that of universal hostility, 
each seeking only his own, and ready to put down all to 
aggrandize himself. Suppose these opposite characters com- 
plete in different individuals, the good wholly good, without 
any taint of sin, the bad wholly bad, without any so much as 
aspiration for goodness,— these drawn together in their oppo- 
site associations, wherein would they differ, the one from the 
heaven, the other from the hell, which the religious imagina- 
tion has created and made the hope and fear of mankind? 
But just in proportion as men are truly good or actually bad, 
they are now and must be, let their world be when or where 
it will, in the conditions which those qualities involve and 
produce. 

The existence of those faculties and affections which we 
call moral and religious is all along presupposed in this 
series of statements, — simply, however, like the whole 
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series, as psychological appearance or fact. But we may 
now proceed farther. The idea of conscience, a grand psy- 
chological fact, as are all other elements, combinations, aspects, 
of the soul, has yet one distinction,—obligation to tran- 
scend preéxisting fact, duty reaching through all spheres and 
relations of life, everything contained in that sublime word 
OvucuHT— this not as separable from other views of character 
and condition, but as a principle penetrating, pervading, 
quickening all— must inevitably connect itself most inti- 
mately with the whole course of living and all the issues of 
living. Within this domain of conscience, of the moral 
sphere of our nature, is the everlasting Sinai, the Mount of 
God: forever its thunders sound, its lightnings flash; the 
voice of the Eternal proclaims commandments coeval with 
his own being, commensurate with the powers of our own 
nature. Those old commandments —old, yet ever new — 
were written on tables of stone; beneath this higher mount 
the divine writing is wrought into the living soul, so that it 
can never be effaced. Never effaced; not always, indeed, 
equally clear. As in the childhood of each person and in 
the corresponding period of the human race it is but gradu- 
ally we gain the power to hear and understand the law, so 
whether we shall grow into clearer knowledge and more per- 
fect obedience depends very much on ourselves. The man 
who from the first welcomes the oracle and obeys all which 
he yet can understand is continually advancing, both in the 
knowledge of his duty and in the practical fulfilment of the 
law proclaimed within his conscience. He not only delights 
in the supreme beauty, but recognizes in its sweet aspects 
an awful authority which he cannot choose but feel as 
imperial, so that duty seems at once binding and attractive. 
Up into this divine sphere all his affections and powers are 
exalted, and there irradiated by heavenly light; as the 
clouds and earth, air and sky, the trees with their growing 
leaves, and the flowers with their opening buds, all living 
and receiving influence through the cold, dark night, are 
transfigured and glorified by the sun rising in its strength 
and pouring its beams over them,— so human love becomes 
divine, and the smallest duty swells into boundless sanctity. 
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The conscience, I will not say, is satisfied; for whatever 
excellence we attain, it at once calls us higher: but its past 
demand is fulfilled, and it has become clearer and stronger 
for the future. I confess to having little regard to what 
have been so often echoed “the pleasures of a good con- 
science.” Conscience cares little for pleasures; it exacts 
duties. The moment we stop to congratulate ourselves on 
having done right, the intruding voice comes in: “It is not 
much good you have done; go and do better.” And the 
eye of conscience is very busy and very searching; do we 
what we will, conscience spies out some defect, some flaw, 
some noisome ingredient in the fragrant ointment, and gives 
us no rest till we have gone to work in hearty earnest to 
get rid of the offence. Not then. We are never enough in 
earnest to complete the demand, never so perfect as to 
escape the thunderous whisper. 

Let me now turn to the man who neglects conscience and 
sets duty at naught. Just in proportion as he does so, he 
avoids not a little of their intrusions. Suppose him to have 
proceeded so far as to realize a “total depravity,” he may 
perhaps fear and tremble before an irresistible power which 
he is taught to think will inflict everlasting punishment; 
but the nicer sensibilities of conscience are wanting; he 
suffers little of reproach for his misdeeds as wrong, as de- 
grading, as disobedience to God, as derelictions of duty, as 
deformities impairing or destroying the beauty of the soul. 
He can sin with slight remorse; he can do wrong and walk 
away quiet and careless. Here, at least, has he not the 
advantage over his conscientious neighbor doing his duty, 
dissatisfied with himself because he has not done better? 

No. I might look on a painting or a poem, the outgrowth 
of some inspired soul, and see no defect in it, the whole to 
my eye perfect. But the soul out of which it grew could 
not be so fully satisfied. All the time he was doing the 
work, his own soul was growing with it, his perception of 
beauty clearer, and with it his keenness to see whatever is 
defective; his idea, the secret vision of his heart, rising, 
enlarging, brightening, so that no spoken word, no shade of 


color, could ever come up to its elevation. Because I am of 
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so dim sight, with such a poor idea, shall I greet myself as 
happier than the painter or the poet? The beauty of his 
idea is tenfold better than the content of my ignorance. 
Would he for a moment surrender the growth of the idea, 
whereby he sees his imperfections, for the pleasure of satis- 
faction with himself, gained by putting out or making dim 
the inner light? So with the moral being. Blessed is the 
man who can never be satisfied with himself. Blessed is the 
man whose conscience, always awake, always inquisitive, 
always intrusive, fills him continually with a sacred unrest. 
Blessed is the man, always striving to do his duty, who yet 
never acknowledges to himself that he has fulfilled his 
aspiration and endeavor. This man, in the heavenly vision 
opening brighter and brighter before him, and in the scarcely 
conscious growth of his immortal being, has gained a height 
he would never leave for all which the Lotus-eaters might 
promise in their low, sleepy islands. A Comus may sing 
and dance and drink with his dissolute herd, no conscience 
troubling him; but the lady fastened within the enchanted 
chair is freer and truly happier than he,—how much more 
when the enchantment is taken off and the body made to 
share the boon which the soul had never lost! The triumph 
of wickedness, be it short or long, is at its best an empty 
show. It is, as an old poet said of man, the dream of 
a shadow. The very depression of virtue—the seeming 
defeat in which the man, obedient to the Eternal Voice, falls 
before the victorious wrong —is real ascent. Take the 
mighty contrast in ancient days: the imperial splendor of 
Rome enriching Tiberius; in that same hour at Jerusalem 


the cross. ~*~ 


Just here is, however, the precise difficulty which has 
from early ages disturbed the minds of thoughtful men. 
Not the relation of the real character to the internal condi- 
tion, but that which appeared in the facts of life between 
the apparent character and the outward estate: the tyrant 
on the throne, the Redeemer on the cross! Surely, men 
have thought, the universal order should make it certain 
that the things we deem good should fall to the lot of the 
men who are good; the things we deem evil should befall 
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the men who are doers of evil. Often, it is added, we see 
the reverse. The condition, so far as outward, even of the 
best men, is other than prosperous; the condition, so far as 
outward, of bad men, sometimes of the worst men, is alto- 
gether prosperous. Nor is this arrangement temporary. 
The ancient proverb, so often repeated in our day, concern- 
ing the mills of the gods, seems not to be verified as any- 
thing like universal fact; they grind slowly, to be sure, so 
slowly that the rapacious man, the relentless tyrant, the 
basest criminal, as well as the more ordinary sinner, finishes 
his course in fulness of prosperity, and, shall I here add, 
finds the preacher to pronounce his funeral eulogy. Mean- 
time, the saint truly such, the prophet whose character 
answers to his speech, as well as the man of genuine, though 
not uncommon, virtue, lives and dies, suffering, impoverished, 
unhonored, perhaps disgraced. 

What shall we say now? For one, in the face of all 
these undeniable facts, I am prepared to say that the order 
of nature and history —the whole great order of the uni- 
verse —is preadjusted to correspond with human character ; 
that is, to the real happiness of the good man, to the con- 
trary condition of the bad man remaining bad, unreclaimed 
by the influences which it brings about him,—nor about 
him only, but into him. The same world there is to both 
good and bad, the same earth and sky, the same sunshine 
and starlight, the same changes of season, the same outward 
nature in all its varieties of aspect; so, too, what equally 
belongs to the universal nature, the same relations of kin- 
dred, the same society, the same commonwealth and coun- 
try, the same partnership in the humanity which includes 
all nations and ages. The same harmony which makes the 
universe one enfolds them both; the same beauty which 
flows silently over and through all is open before them 
both ; the same influence for the growth toward perfection 
coming from every side encircles both. The good man 
takes in the divine inflow, rejoices in the beauty, connects 
himself with the everlasting harmony; the bad man does 
neither; he puts himself out of accord with the central 
law and the innermost, order of the universe. This would 
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become more apparent if those before us were distinctly 
marked as on the one side wholly good, on the other wholly 
bad. As it is, we see nothing like this,— only characters in 
which the conflicting principles are more or less mixed 
together. Here, for a very simple instance, is a man rever- 
ent toward God, kindly to all about him; but he has failed 
to train his body to continued activity, so he bears the 
penalty-of laziness. Here, again, is a man reverent to God 
and inflexibly upright in his dealings with others, sagacious 
also in business, and content in labor; but he fails in 
benignity; he seems, even if he is not in reality, somehow 
proud, perhaps overbearing; he pays the penalty in loss of 
the love and sympathy which every man needs. But both 
these men gain the rewards, if we call them so, of their 
virtues. The one is loved, even when he is pitied and 
censured; the other is treated with absolute confidence, even 
when he is censured and avoided. Or, to take examples 
coming more within our common view of Divine Provi- 
dence, examples, too, which put the ideas of adjustment to a 
retribution farther out of sight: Here is a person of the 
noblest character doomed to life-long sickness; another of 
the basest character is the very embodiment of health and 
material comfort. Neither of these circumstances is test of 
the condition which is one with character. The condition 
of the one is happy, by reason of the nobleness which blesses 
it; that of the other is necessarily unhappy, because cursed 
by vice. The sickness may have proceeded originally from 
some sin, either of the sufferer or of others; be it so or not, 
it has become the opportunity and the discipline of heavenly 
character. The health of the other may be the fruit of some 
latent virtue, his own or others’; be it so or not, he has 
turned the good to. evil, and made the blessing of God a 
curse to man. In all such inequalities we must say that the 
divine order must be right, only things are so mixed that we 
are unable to trace it all the way through the labyrinthine 
mazes. Yet, amidst all the obscurity, who is there that had 
not rather be in the prison, the poison working his death, a 
Socrates, than in the palace, all luxuries and wealth sur- 
rounding him, a Dionysius or a Nero? 
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The plain fact is, these external things are not the boons 
we deem them. Competency for life, for health, for im- 
provement, for usefulness, is the proffer of nature; but 
excess in anything is bad. To be rich is never a thing for 
us to seek, never a thing which God seeks to bestow. The 
same of power over others, of fame as commonly understood, 
of any of those things which we pursue, not for their own 
sakes, but for selfish purposes,— to gratify pride, to set our- 
selves above others, to gain any mere private ends. In con- 
sidering the justice with which men are treated, this whole 
order of things ought to be set aside entirely; they have 
nothing in the view which we are taking — nothing, not the 
least —- to do with the subject. What they are in themselves, 
what their uses, what their relations to mankind, may 
furnish important questions for investigation; but as they 
certainly determine nothing of the character, so they make 
as little the essential condition of man. Not the house we 
live in, but how we live in any house, is the thing. Nobleness 
of character makes the hovel better than a palace. Better 
for the person, as his is the heavenly state, and the palace 
may hide the lowest evil; better for the world, as his 
nobility is a power for good, while if the worldly great be 
spiritually small they simply burden and curse mankind. 

Iam by no means through, but it is time to stop. The 
last argument, to say nothing of what goes before, needs to 
be enlarged and carried through all the relations of man to 
man, and to the whole compass of nature; in fact, to include 
all history, connecting the unity of man with the unity of 
that moral order in which he is embosomed. Only now the 
single thought. Time and duration lying outside of the ques- 
tion which should supplant the assertions and negations of 
our day, this stands as eternal law; no power can possibly 
reverse it: God what he is, nature what it is, man what he is, 
—all conspire to create in and for virtue the heavenly condition, 
all conspire to make the condition, as the character, of vice 
infernal. Neither time nor eternity can reverse the neces- 


sity. Every seed is itself, and does inevitably reproduce its 
kind. 


Tuomas T. STONE. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


BREACH OF TRUST. 


The disgraceful and criminal management of the Boston Belt- 
ing Company has painfully exercised the minds of our business 
people during the last month. The treasurer, Mr. John G. 
Tappan, used the credit of the company to raise large sums of 
money for his own private speculations, and as these speculations 
turned out disastrously, both the treasurer in his private relations 
and the company failed. Mr. Henry F. Durant was president of 
the company, and therefore necessarily responsible, to a consid- 
erable extent, for its management. A great deal of money has 
been dishonestly used and lost by the culpable conduct of those 
to whom its affairs were entrusted. 

In regard to the treasurer’s misconduct, there can hardly be 
any difference of opinion. If he were the only person impli- 
cated, we should leave the whole matter, with other similar cases, 
to the sorrowful condemnation of the community. 

But Mr. Durant, the president of the Boston Belting Com- 
pany, has held a peculiar and remarkable position before the 
public. Formerly we used to hear of him as one of the shrewd- 
est, sharpest lawyers in the State, never hesitating to avail him- 
self of any advantage that the law would allow. His reputation 
in this respect was not unlike that of Benjamin F. Butler. Next, 
he became very prominent as a lay preacher at revival meetings, 
and wherever unusual efforts were making to create an increased 
interest in religion. We had no reason to question his sincerity, 
and believe that he was a very effective laborer in this new field. 
Afterwards he built and endowed Wellesley College for the 
education of women, and by his munificent liberality placed him- 
self among the great benefactors of society. He has thus been 
one of our most prominent men, standing before the community 
as a leader in the cause of religion, morals, and education. His 
character, therefore, and reputation belong to the Christian 
public. He is a man of mark and influence in the Church. He 


is looked up to as an example of what a Christian gentleman 
should be. 
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Now it so happens that Mr. Durant, in the management of the 
Boston Belting Company, has been guilty of conduct which high- 
minded, disinterested business men cannot approve. In 1874, 
being straitened for money, he, the president, persuaded Mr. 
Tappan, the treasurer of the Boston Belting Company, to lend 
him $150,000. Mr. Tappan was to raise the money by using his 
i name as treasurer, thus involving the credit of the company to 
Tt that amount for Mr. Durant’s relief or benefit. The money was 
paid back. The company lost nothing. But the principle 
involved was the same as it would have been if the whole 
amount had been lost. If Mr. Tappan had a right to pledge the 
credit of the corporation for Mr. Durant’s private and personal 
advantage, he would have the right to pledge it for his own 
private advantage. In doing what he did to raise money for his 
personal advantage by inducing the treasurer to pledge the credit 
of the company, Mr. Durant, it seems to us, established a prece- 
dent which, if right in his case, would also be right in Mr. 
Tappan’s case. When a boy takes from the drawer of his em- 
ployer ten dollars to risk it in a private venture of his own, he 
may succeed in his venture and replace the money. There is,no 
pecuniary loss. But his guilt is all the same. He has betrayed 
his trust. These successful breaches of trust, when justified by 
men like Mr. Durant, do a vast deal more to vitiate the public 
sense of honor and fidelity in the discharge of responsible trusts 
than disastrous failures like that of Mr. Tappan. 

And this is the reason why we, who have no personal knowl- 
edge of any of the parties, have felt it a duty to bring the matter 
before our readers. Mr. Durant shows a vast amount of indigna- 
tion against Mr. Tappan for the heavy pecuniary loss which he 
has brought upon a prosperous corporation. What we condemn, 
however, is not the loss of money, but the loss of principle, which 
threatens every trust on which the security of property and the 
safeguards of society depend. By magnifying the evils which 
have followed Mr. Tappan’s breach of trust, Mr. Durant would 
divert our attention from his own breach of trust, which is the 
only vital point in the case. 

A word more and we dismiss this painful subject. We look to 
the gospels for our rule and examples of Christian speech and 
conduct. As we turn from them to Mr. Durant’s angry, vitupera- 
tive, scornful, and evasive communications, we are more struck 
by the contrast than by the likeness between the two. 
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DENNIS KEARNEY. 


We believe there has never been a great and populous coun- 
try in which the comforts of life have been so universally dif- 
fused as in the United States. And, excepting the parts where 
slavery existed, there never has been a country with fewer social 
disabilities and inequalities, or where every citizen lived in 
greater freedom and security. But with the boundless increase 
of material resources and the vast accumulations of wealth by 
individuals, the old order of things has been seriously affected. 
The very rich and the very poor are assuming positions of por- 
tentous magnitude. The middle classes, on which a popular 
government must rest mainly for support, are gradually losing 
their mediating and controlling influence. Our most important 
elections, in many places, are decided by the votes of the most 
disorderly and ignorant. They are beginning to feel and to 
assert their power. Here is the field in which unprincipled 
demagogues may accomplish their ambitious purposes. Here we 
may already see indications of the way in which the most fatally 
demoralizing and disorganizing elements may enter into the 
heart of society and threaten everything that is dearest to us. 

Dennis Kearney is an ignorant, foul-mouthed, turbulent, blas- 
. phemous adventurer. We have nothing to fear from him. But 
we have a lesson to learn from him. In his contempt for all 
legal and moral restraints, his angry denunciations of men whose 
only, but in his view unpardonable, crime is the possession of 
property, we may see the spirit which is fermenting among 
the uninformed and uneasy masses who have neither the com- 
forts, the knowledge, nor the hopes or desires which might lift 
them into a higher plane. These vast, turbulent, dissatisfied, and 
excitable masses of human beings are beginning to be moved 
more and more by a sense of wrong. They may be lazy. They 
may be shiftless. They may be profligate and reckless. But 
they are in want. They are not comfortable. They are restless 
and uneasy. Their homes are homes of poverty aud filth and 
wretchedness. They are angry with the existing order of things. 
Their feelings find a vent in the execrations, denunciations, and 
blasphemous utterances of Dennis Kearney. 

He is only a bubble rising upon the surface to show us what is 
going on below. He in himself is of no account. The Mayor of 
Boston did wisely in allowing him the use of Faneuil Hall. 
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Nothing so soon exhausts a bag of wind as to give it the whole 
atmosphere to empty itself in. Even if its contents are foul and 
poisonous, they will then be made harmless. But how shall we 
deal with the great, seething mass of humanity which Dennis 
Kearney represents? Here is one of the most grave and serious 
questions that can be presented to the Christian statesman, phi- 
lanthropist, or philosopher. 

As we pass from the rich and fashionable portions of a great 
city to the comfortless abodes of poverty, we cannot but feel the 
ghastly contrast. We cannot help Asking ourselves what can be 
done to transfer something of the superfluous abundance of one 
region to relieve the want and misery of the other. Much is 
done. Thousands of willing hearts and hands are engaged to 
extend and diffuse the comforts of affluent homes among the 
helpless and poverty-stricken. Angels of mercy are constantly 
uniting the rich and the poor together by their blessed ministra- 
tions. If all who belong to the more fortunate classes could feel 
their obligations and privileges in this way, nine-tenths of the 
portentous evils which now threaten us would cease to exist. 

We do not speak of charity alone in its narrow sense of 
alms-giving, but of the kindly and mutually beneficent relations 
which ought to exist among alJ the members of a Christian com- 
munity who have anything to do with one another. The mem- 
bers of a prosperous Christian family may be on terms of friendly 
intercourse with most of those whom they have dealings with. 
Ten or twelve, or even more than a hundred, persons may thus 
be brought into fellowship with them. Their kindly disposition, 
their Christian temper, the fairness of their dealings, their justice 
both in giving and in exacting, their words of interest or of 
counsel, their sympathy in the changes and trials which pass over 
us all, while allaying the bitterness and jealousies which array men 
against one another, may draw them together as “members one of 
another.” If every prosperous Christian family in every walk of 
life would make the most of the relations which actually connect 
them with others, society would be a very different thing from 
what it is. Very few homes would be left unvisited by Christian 
sympathies and affections. 

These informal, natural acts, with the affinities and friendly 
relations growing out of them, would do away the necessity of no 
small part of our more formal and organized charities. They 


would prevent the antagonism of classes. We should all be 
14 
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bound together by a sense of mutual dependence and mutual 
kindliness of feeling. The demagogue’s sceptre would fall from 
his powerless hand. Butler and Kearney would be no longer 
names of terror. But if wealth is to be the parent of pride and 
selfishness, if they who inherit the richest privileges make those 
very privileges an excuse for neglecting their duties to their 
fellow-men, if they treat others proudly or harshly as if belong- 
ing to an inferior order, if our rich men take advantage of the 
necessities of the poor, and their sons and daughters assume an 
attitude of supercilious superiority, or hold themselves aloof from 
friendly intercourse with persons who seem to them to belong to 
a lower station, then discontent and disorder will go on among 
the masses till, through we know not what extremities of civil 
and social war, the present foundations of our social fabric will 
be undermined, and the rights of property regulated and secured 
by laws very different from those which are now in force. 


THE EMBODIED WORD. 


It ic a favorite figure of the New Testament that the body of 
Christian disciples are the body of Christ. The invisible Master 
was in their fellowship and made it alive, as a human soul 
vivifies and directs a human body, as the soul of Jesus made 
alive and controlled his body when he was in the world. He had 
gone out of the sight of men, and walked no more with them; 
but the power of his life, the quality of his spirit, the energy of 
his love, lived on and worked on through the lives of those who 
had revered and followed him, and through those also who had 
never known him according to the flesh, but had come into 
discipleship together in the spirit of his life. That was the basis 
of their fellowship, the ground of their being together at all. 
By one spirit they had been baptized into one body. Historically, 
the Christian Church grew out of the life of Christ, as the tree 
from the seed, as the human form around the invisible plan that 
repeats forever the miracle of moulding earthly clay into that 
most complex fabric, the human body. 

The Christians of St. Paul’s day in this view, the Christians of 
our day, are the body of Christ as his spirit and life, and that 
company of divine aspirations, purposes, affections, of which 
Christ’s life is the central type, and around which they gather, 
are taken into and are manifested in their spirit and life. They 
are one body as this one life is in them and fills them. 
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But more important still, the body of Christian disciples are 
Christ’s body for him to use. They are not organized from 
his life alone, but organized to live his life increasingly and per- 
petually. The works he did and greater, the truth he taught and 
more which the Spirit would show them, the cup of sacrifice he 
had drunk in various forms commended to their lips also, the 
kingdom he founded enlarged and further and further extended 
through their efforts,—these were some of the ways in which 
Jesus was to work through his disciples, to be set forth in their 
lives continually, and in which the Church was to be his working 
body. St. Paul is very emphatic about that. The Church is a 
body, not only to enjoy what the Master imparts or promises, not 
only to suffer and endure hardness for his sake, but to carry 
burdens for men and do needed work for them, in the spirit in 
which he carried burdens and worked for men. 

And in this one body there is a place, an office, a special work, 
for every one. That is the supreme force of the figure,—to show 
that everybody has a part, a gift, a function, in this manifold 
body which is yet one in the life which fills it and the purpose 
which inspires it. “Ye are members in particular.” In severalty, 
the disciples hold this divine truth and power; there are diversi- 
ties of operation, administration, gifts; but the self-same Spirit is 
working in all, and has need of the work of all. None is without 
his gift or his obligation to use it, and none has occasion to be 
ashamed or envious or discouraged, if he faithfully fulfil his part. 
The Spirit that fills the body has need of hands as well as eyes, 
of feet as well as brain. What the tongue needs to say to the 
ears continually is, “I have need of you, and the body has need 
of you.” The tongue has had undue development and exercise 
in the Christian body. Perhaps that is the reason why the ears 
grow dull, or even fancy they need not be of the body at all. 
And the ears need to feel that they are joined to hands, hands 
that are quick to clasp other hands, hands that will go down into 
pockets that are not kept like Judas’ bag in the thievish spirit of 
greedy selfishness, but bearing treasure for God as faithful 
stewards, hands that are stretched out in friendly help and 
service, and feet that are beautiful in carrying glad tidings of 
peace and good-will among all the hills and valleys. 

What we want to insist on is, that there is need of a body, and 
a whole body; not of tongue and ears only, still less of tongue 
alone, whether of man or angel, without ears. The Church needs 
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to be a body, and a whole body, and a healthy body, if it is to do 
its work. By the Church we mean the sum of social religious 
agencies, institutions, and influences; and we believe that in it, as 
so defined, there is need of activity, earnestness, vigor, and a place 
and a dutysfor everybody. Religion sorely needs body. Religion 
is a spirit, we say; and we are fond of quoting the saying of Christ, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth. Sois every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” That is well to denote its freedom and invisible source 
and working, but bad to justify vagueness, carelessness, disuse of 
careful training and earnest plan and method in religion. - Even 
the wind, we know, viewless and free as it is, has its laws, its 
tides, its certain courses, as fixed as the courses of the stars. And 
spirit, when we think about it, has just this difference in our con- 
ception from chance, from lawless force, that it has an order, a 
method, which gives it intelligence, beauty, purpose. So, because 
religion is a spirit, it is orderly, methodic, purposeful, organic. 

But we are not spirit only, and the world is not spiritual very 
far. Men are beings of senses, affections, passions, quick to be 
moved by outward impressions, taught by all the panorama of 
the world. Religion is a spirit? Yes; it comes out of invisible 
divine forces; but religion is a life also,in this world where 
spirits are clothed in bodies, and put among tangible things 
through which the invisible things of God are shown. The Word 
was in the beginning with God; but the Word was made flesh, 
that we might see his glory. It needs to be made flesh continu- 
ally in us, that that which was from the beginning may be 
declared. That is the way in which we are to make Christ’s 
body manifest in all its members. Jesus is not here in his flesh ; 
but the Word, the life he had from God, ought to be here in our 
flesh, to witness to the same Father whom no man has otherwise 
seen or can see, and to carry on his work. That is God’s incarna- 
tion in humanity, furnishing a body for God to work in. That is 
distinction and dignity enough, to be bearer and visible agent of 
the King in his beauty, as he goes through the world to visit 
and renew it. All .discouragement from lack of strength or 
opportunity ought to vanish, all jealousy of others’ more favored 
place or work ought to die, all indifference to duty, all sinful 
indulgence, ought to_be shamed out of us, when we remember 
that the Highest tabernacles in our flesh, that we are co-incarnate 
with Christ, to manifest the excellence of his spirit, and to fill up 
that which the world still lacks of his help and cheer and selfless 
service. 
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We set out on these reflections with a further practical end. 
The Church is the body of Christ; not the tongue of Christ to 
repeat his words, not the brain of Christ to study God’s truth, 
not the eye of Christ to see the world as he sees it, not the ear of 
Christ which the Church has largely come to be; but also hands 
to serve, and shoulders to bear, and thews to toil, and feet to 
carry, and a whole well-compacted frame to lift and guide and 
nourish the life of the community. 

Let it not forget, too, to wear the face of Christ, genial, hos- 
pitable, sympathizing. The frown of the Church’s exclusiveness, 
its solemn gloom, its features of hard indifference to the common 
aspects of life, have misinterpreted and marred the divine face of 
religion long enough. May not that be the fulfilment of the old 
prophecy applied to the Messiah, that his visage should be marred 
more than any man’s? Surely, Christ has been misrevealed in the 
face of his Church as no face was ever ill-portrayed before. That 
is one particular. Let the Church have a fair countenance, show- 
ing the sunny and kindly and nobly human aspects of the religion 
it would embody. The appearance of our churches, the instant 
aspect they present in their appointments and services, and in the 
countenances of their worshippers, are the face of Christ, are the 
aspect of religion itself to the child and the stranger who enter 
them,— and how fairly do they present him? What business has 
any one to bring his private pique, his personal quarrel, his gen- 
teel exclusiveness, into the religious assembly, and make the 
Church, which ought to reflect the serene faith and abounding 
kindness of God’s dear Son and humanity’s friend, repulsive with 
the antipathies of cliques or chilling with the indifference of caste ? 

Worship, rites, religious instructions and usages, are the body 
which religion needs. We cannot wonder at the ritualist when he 
seeks, by robes and ornaments and imposing ceremonial, to make 
the majesty and holiness of God clear to the senses of common men. 
We only feel sometimes that he is decking out a corpse, instead 
of dressing fairly a living body. The ritualist is right in saying 
that men and women, and especially children, are creatures of the 
senses, and that in the interest of religion it is well to address 
them through the eye as well as through the ear, and to educate 
the soul through all the faculties and senses to religious impres- 
sions. Your boy is a born ritualist. He has his flag and his gun- 
powder ready to celebrate early mass for his country on Inde- 
pendence Day. Would that we could make the religious impres- 
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sion, through the Sunday-school and the Church, one-half so 
effective ! 

The Church wants a better body. We remember this passage 
from some forgotten author: “ Alas for those rarefied men who 
are neither quite spiritual enough to mount up to heaven nor 
quite solid enough to settle down to the earth, and so hang 
dangling between, uncertain to which their duties belong.” And 
alas! we say, for a rarefied church which is so afraid of organiza- 
tion and over-zeal and superstitious regard for forms that it fails 
to furnish any efficient means for awakening and training the 
religious life of its members; which is so individual and refined, 
and so afraid of seeming to care too much for religious usages 
and living, that it neglects all visible expression of discipleship, 
all regular and painstaking attendance upon religious duties, all 
earnest heed to the means of spiritual life, and so shuts itself out 
from the great currents of the community’s life, and sinks at 
length into the apathy and insignificance it deserves. 

Brethren, this is the practical word in this connection. We 
have been trying to see how little body a church could subsist in 
without absolutely perishing. That has been the Unitarian ten- 
dency, and we have gone with that tide. “ Religion is a spirit,” 
“worship is in the spirit,” “work is worship,” “the form is noth- 
ing, the spirit is all,”— these have been our watchwords. They 
were needed truths, no doubt, in their time. But we are spirits 
in bodies ; and if the body without the spirit is dead, being alone, 
so the spirit without the body is impotent, being invisible and 
imperceptible. So when we reduce our church services to the 
minimum, and make our attendance upon these a matter of 
impulse and convenience, when we decline any personal commit- 
tal to the cause or the life which the Church seeks to advance, 
when we are willing that our religious life should be less care- 
fully ordered, less thoughtfully attended on, less publicly and pri- 
vately witnessed to in our personal service and interest, than our 
business life, our social life, our home life-—then we are making the 
Church, which ought to reflect the brightness of Christ’s face, and 
abound with the blessings of his hands, a poor and stinted parody 
on what the religious fellowship ought to be, of little value to 
ourselves or our children, and perhaps even a reproach to religion 
in the contempt of the community. 

The Church Christ founded, the Church Paul thought of as 
the body of his Master, was no mere Sunday club of listeners, 
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but that whole company of people who in discipleship to the 
spirit of Christ’s life were living everywhere to honor and com- 
mend that spirit and that life. Their whole life, all their gifts, 
work, home relations, trials, were to embody this gospel and 
adorn its doctrine. That is the true ideal for now as it was for 
then. 

And it is because we see that the Christian Church, however 
poorly and partially, still stands for that ideal in human society 
as no other institution does, that we long to see its life more 
vigorous and large, that it may body forth the life of Christ more 
positively and fully. It is because we see that the civilization 
of the world needs supremely the toning and the uplifting that 
such an agency alone can furnish, that we want the religious 
centres of instruction and power to be honored and vitalized in 
our lives. For we all see that the life of the world needs the 
strong compulsion of all high influences and examples. The 
world must be led,— nay, will be led ; and if the strength of intelli- 
gence and the light of culture and sweep of personal power of 
society’s leaders do not lead strongly in the way of reverence 
and conscience and the noble humanities, the world will follow 
where crude force and savage sharpness and ignoble passions are 
leading on to another deluge of barbaric power and another 
whirlpool of disaster and judgment. The wings of the race, save 
in rare individuals, are yet very rudimentary, with many exuvial 
wrappings of the chrysalis yet to be cast off. The problem of 
civilization is still to,— 

“ Work in the man, work out the beast, 
And make the ape and tiger die,”— 


and the Christian gospel needs to be everywhere not only a quick- 
ening and refining spirit, but an organized and visible presence to 
work that transformation. Let it be the study of our churches to 
“add to their faith, virtue,” in this positive and downright sense, 
that with their abounding knowledge and brotherly kindness and 
patience, they be not barren and unfruitful. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


AN OLD STORY. 


We have received the following communication from Mrs. 
C. H. Dall in regard to the favorite story of the war, now of 
ballad memory, Barbara Fritchie. We are not sufficiently posted 
to take sides in the mooted question, but all discussions that 
keep alive the memories of our late war, and the heroism and the 
sacrifice, are of value, and we therefore insert with pleasure this 
paper :— 

BARBARA FRITCHIE. 


The readers of Sunday Afternoon found in the April number of that 
magazine an article on “Barbara Fritchie,” in which it was evident that 
the author had spared no pains to obtain accurate information. While it 
is very undesirable that the discussion of the facts pertaining to the 
ballad should be renewed with the old virulence, it was inevitable that 
the publication of this article should start it afresh. The author has 
received many letters bearing upon it which do not in any respect add to 
or detract from her statement. 

Among these is one that ought to be put on record, for the simple 
reason that no one can prophecy the exact value of any historical fact. 
It will be remembered that in April, 1875, a card was published in a 
California paper, dated at Los Angeles, and signed “ An Ex-Confederate,” 
which affirmed the fact of Jackson’s order to fire’ upon the flag. It is 
very much to be desired that the person who wrote it should appear and 
bear personal witness to his card. If that is never to be, the letter 
referred to has a positive value. 

It is written by an Englishman of education, a man who has been for 
twenty-eight years a member of the Royal Shakespeare Society, and who 
enlisted in the Northern army, from the State of Michigan. The year 
1862 found him a member of Burnside’s ninth army corps. On the 18th 
of September of that year, the day after the battle of Antietam, he 
passed through Frederick in charge of an ambulance filled with wounded 
men. They stopped a little while in search of refreshment, and were 
directed to a lager beer cellar, where they found a pretty Irish girl in 
waiting. This was only six days after McQuantrett and Mrs. Fritchie 
had waved their flags in front of Reuss’ advance; and that made the 
topic of conversation, to the disgust of the pretty waiter, who was a rebel. 
She then told with relish the story of Jackson’s entrance, and the order 
that he gave to fire upon the flag. She did not say it was countermanded, 
but cried out, “ Bully for Jackson!” when she was jocosely assaulted by 
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the soldiers and driven from the room. . This shows that the story of 
Barbara was a topic of conversation within twelve days of the time when 
the flag was fired upon. If it was on that morning that Stonewall 
Jackson slid a note under the door of the Rev. John Ross on Second 
Street, his natural way to rejoin his men was by her door. It was also 
the natural way for the ambulance in question to leave the town. It 
drove by her door, and the men got out to see the house where the hero- 
ine lived. This was on the 18th of September, 1862. 

The gentleman in question went South after the close of the war, and 
became the State Librarian in a Southern State. He once read the 
ballad aloud at a public meeting held for the benefit of an asylum for 
Confederate orphans, and persons present testified to their knowledge of 
the recall of the order, which was the reason why it brought softened tears 
to the eyes of a Southern audience. 

The writer takes his oath to the above facts, and, having questioned 
some survivors of his corps, finds that their memory sustains his. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND MEDICAL WOMEN. 


We cut the following letter from the ZTimes in England, a 
paper which is generally pretty slow in accepting the news of the 
day. We wish we were as sanguine as the writer in regard to 
the opening of the doors of one “ eminent university” to women: 


Sir: —It may interest many of your readers to know that in all 
probability the oldest and most eminent university in the United States 
will open its doors to women almost at the same moment as the newest 
and most eminent university of Great Britain, though the agency by 
which the change has been inaugurated is not the same in the two coun- 
tries. When, eleven years ago, it seemed almost hopeless to look forward 
to the opening of any British university, an application for admission to 
the Medical School of Harvard was made by myself and another woman 
(the late Dr. Susan Dimock, whose life was so lamentably lost in the ill- 
fated “ Schiller”), and even at that time a large proportion of the Medi- 
ical Faculty were in favor of granting our request, though it was ulti- 
mately refused by a majority. From that day to this the subject has 
never been wholly forgotten, though no later effort has hitherto been 
more successful than the first. One of the arguments against the admis- 
sion of women has always been that additional expenses would be 
incurred in certain respects, and until now no special funds to defray 
these have been forthcoming. A few weeks ago, however, a bequest of 
$10,000 was left by Mr. George O. Hovey to the Medical School of Har- 
vard, on the express condition that henceforth “its advantages be offered 
to women on equal terms with men.” The Medical Faculty met to con- 
sider the subject, and a vote in favor of accepting the bequest on this 
condition was passed with only a single dissentient voice. On Wednes- 
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day, the 10th instant, the matter came before the Board of Overseers (or 
Senate) of the University, and it was by them remitted to a Committee, 
consisting of President Eliot and four other gentlemen, who will report 
upon the question to the Board. It is a matter of some interest that this 
bequest was not left on merely theoretical grounds, but in consequence of 
the keen gratitude felt by the testator for medical services rendered to 
his wife by Dr. Lucy Sewall, under whom I had at one time the honor to 
study, and whose professional reputation has been steadily growing for 
the last fifteen years, until it is probably now second to that of no physi- 
cian in Boston. One cannot but admire the delicacy which enabled Mr. 
Hovey to perceive how greatly this far-reaching act of his would out- 
weigh in Dr. Sewall’s estimation the value of any testimonial that could 
have been given to her personally. 
I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Sopuia JeEx-Biake, M.D. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


We have received the following letter from our friend Prof. D. 
Charruaud, of Paris, former editor of Za Libre Recherche. The 
letter has been somewhat delayed, but the subjects which he dis- 
cusses are of such permanent interest that the delay will not 
make much difference with the reader. We give a translation of 
it in English: — 


You remember, perhaps, that I depicted in rather sombre colors the 
political and religious condition of our country in my last letter. There 
was in fact at that moment considerable excitement of mind. We were 
in a feverish state of expectation for the results of the political elections, 
and the hoped-for harmony which might grow out of them. If the 
unscrupulous ministry governing us had got the ascendancy, we should 
have had without doubt a revolution. Happily, however, things turned 
out better; the sensible portion of the people did justice to the extrava- 
gant pretensions of those who sincerely wished, they said, to carry the 
natioh along. As soon as the elections were made, the crisis was over. 
A little more calmness came after the feverish agitation. After a little 
while this calmness, I hope, will lead to internal peace, and the reunion 
of hearts which are still estranged from each other. 

One fact is curious to observe, though not surprising. The Roman 
Catholic clergy, who, six months ago, were proud, arrogant, and insolent, 
are all at once humble and silent. He who from the height of his chair 
fulminated his imperial edicts against the republicans, against all those 
who love liberty, instruction, and light, has succumbed at the moment 
when he has seen that the republicans have the majority. He is silent, 
but his forehead flushes with rage; and if he could to-morrow bring the 
republic to the ground he would sing a Te Deum. . Rome has always been 
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like this. She well understands that the more the people have liberty and 
education, the more they will reason for themselves and the more with- 
draw from her. In order to rule she must have ignorance, slavery, and 
the loss of free-will. Man must be like a corpse in their hands, as the 
Jesuits themselves have declared. 

In order to struggle against the republican current, the clergy multiply 
their pretended doelrenaire cliques. There the defenders of the throne 
and the altar pronounce their rabid discourses against freethinkers, 
heretics, demagogues; that is to say, against the republic and Republi- 
cans. But it is likely that all this fine zeal will be lost; for at each new 
election it is the Republican party that wins the victory. It is quite time 
that the French mind should comprehend its true interests, and turn 
away from all those leaders who, until now, have only misled and abased it. 
The people begin to open their eyes, and I am sure that the next genera- 
tion which comes into political life will be more wise than its fathers. 
It will have less of Catholicism, and that will be a strong guarantee of 
independence. 

The death of Pius IX. and the accession of Leo XIII. have been only 
events of small importance. The prestige of the Papacy is disappearing 
every day. We expected at one moment that the new Pope would be 
more liberal than his predecessor of infallible memory. But at the begin- 
ning that hope was prostrated. There is not the least doubt that he will 
be also directed and governed by the Jesuits. Besides, how is it possible 
that a Pope should be liberal? The Catholic and Papal power is nec- 
essarily exclusive; the day when it becomes liberal it will cease to 
exist. 

That which is most wanting in France is education. Our new minis- 
ter of public instruction and of worship so well understands this that he 
has demanded a notable increase of the budget of public instruction. 
The list of boys and girls ought to be enlarged. Libraries, necessary 
complements to every school, ought to be found in each locality. It is 
unfortunately the habit of the French people to expect everything of the 
State. The initiative taken beforehand, as with you, is a thing unheard 
of. There are a few popular libraries, but they are so rare and so badly 
furnished with books that the service they render is very little. We are 
not accustomed, as in America, to manage these affairs ourselves; we 
have too long time been under tutors. We hope that the time will 
come when our great cities will, like Boston, have their Perkinses, their 
James Sheffields, etc., and that individual action will devote, among us, a 
half-million for the instruction of the people. This done, the republic 
will be loved and sustained by the peasant as well as the great lord; this 
done, the democratic idea will become a fact. 

In the department of religion there is a little more calmness, or at 
least the appearance of it. The Minister of Instruction is animated with 
excellent intentions, and he has shown that he knows how to resist the 
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demands of the orthodox, and even their anger. Thus, for example, in 
spite of the audacious protests on the part of their leaders, he has con- 
firmed certain elections which his predecessors would not have approved. 
There are others which would have been certainly annulled if the minis- 
ter had not been circumvented by his subordinate director of worship, 
who detests the liberals, towards whom he has shown himself gravely 
unjust. But I believe that the time will come, and that soon, when 
liberal Protestantism will be set free from this man, who has already too 
much power, although he has rendered one service, among others,— that 
of paying our debts. 

A committee composed of senators and Protestant deputies has been 
constituted to occupy itself specially with the affairs of the Reformed 
Church in France, and to enlighten the Minister of Instruction in regard 
to the measures which he should take. Already the good effects of this 
committee are felt. It is to be hoped that the great iniquities committed 
against the liberals of the church of Paris will cease. You know, per- 
haps, that the Consistory of Paris has for a long time deprived the lib- 
erals of their temples and their pastors. Now, in Paris, the Church 
counts as many liberals as orthodox ; but as these latter had the majority 
in the councils of State, they have erased from the Parish Register all 
the liberal electors. All the official temples are refused to liberal 
preachers. Such a state of things, lasting so many years, is intolerable. 
The senators and deputies, of whom I spoke, wish to lead the minister 
to divide the church of Paris into two consistories. Each one will have 
its temples and its pastors. This will be entirely legal, and will establish 
peace in the church of Paris, so profoundly agitated. It is the mis- 
fortune of churches united to the State, that they can do nothing without 
it. Let us hope that to-day the State will hold the balance equally, and 
that in looking for full and entire liberty we shall at least get justice. 

You know that the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, as the price of 
the unhappy war of 1870, has taken away from us a great part of the 
Lutheran Church. The Faculty of Theology, which was at Strasbourg, 
has been, as I told you, reorganized at Paris. It was necessary that the 
rest of the Lutheran Church should have its organization new and com- 
plete. A project had been planned by the members of the church; but, 
in order that it should have force it must be accepted by the public 
authorities. This project was carried before the Senate, and the Senato- 
rial Commission, convened for examining it, made some notable changes. 
The project, amended by the Commission, is much more liberal than the 
original project in regard to the nomination of pastors, the conditions 
demanded in order to be electors in the church, and, above all, in the 
functions of the Lutheran Synod. In this project the Synod loses com- 
pletely its dogmatic authority, and has only a disciplinary power. If this 
project of organization is accepted and promulgated as a law of the Lu- 
theran Church, it will be a good precedent for our own Reformed Church. 
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For it is probable that if our Reformed Church has another Synod, it 
will have no other functions than those which are granted to the Lu- 
theran Synod. This would be a great gain for us, and a good step taken 
in the way of a pacification of the church. For it was precisely in the 
name of a pretended dogmatic authority that the Synod of 1872 did so 
much evil to the Reformed Church of France; and if there is only a 
disciplinary authority left it can no longer be a persecutor. In a future 
letter, which shall not be long delayed, I shall give you details upon the 
vote of this new ecclesiastical organization. 

We are at this moment in France in the midst of a tempest of clerical 
fury, roused by the announcement of the celebration of the centenaire of 
Voltaire, of which you have heard. The Catholic clergy threw fire and 
flames upon the idea of liberals rendering homage to this prince of French 
genius. The terrible satirist of Ferney has so much stigmatized clerical 
intolerance that the representatives of Rome can never make up their 
minds to pardon him. The Bishop of Orleans, Mgr. Dupanloup, is the 
one who has most distinguished himself in this war of the pen. He has 
published a series of letters addressed to the Municipal Council of Paris 
which had the initiation of a public féte,— letters in which Jesuitism uses 
its old arguments, heaping injuries upon us in infamous libels. The 
clerical party wished to organize, as you have heard, a magnificent public 
demonstration in honor of Joan of Arc. As all manifestations in public 
places bring some disorder with them, the government interdicted the 
celebration of the Voltaire féte in the street, as well as the Joan of Arc 
celebration. But, as you have already seen, the Voltaire occasion took 
place the 30th of May, in a vast building, where nearly nine thousand 
persons were present. Victor Hugo’s oration was magnificent, calling 
forth enthusiastic acclamations. Voltaire certainly did wrong things; he 
has committed gross sins; but one may say that the errors and sins were 
somewhat the fault of his age, which was singularly corrupt. We must 
recognize, however, that he has done immense ‘service to the cause of 
liberty, and, above all, liberty of conscience. His generous defence of 
Calas ought to make all Protestants grateful to him. But he did 
more: he led the way for our glorious Revolution of 1789. He mined 
at the base the edifice of superstition which the Romish clergy had 
raised. He lashed with his cutting satire the doctrines of the Jesuits, 
and was the apostle of tolerance and of humanity. Undoubtedly our 
times are much better, but he has contributed to make them better. If 
there is much in his writings to be left aside in our day, the fury of the 
bishops proves that there are still good things to be got out of them. 
» The 11th of May, France lost one of her most noble sons, and Protes- 
tantism one of its most upright representatives,— Colonel Deufert Roch- 
ereau, the heroic defender of Belfort during the war of 1870. One may 
truly say that his death put all France in mourning. The State took 
charge of his funeral, which was worthy of this valiant soldier. He was 
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born at St. Maixent, the 11th of January, 1823. He passed a brilliant 
examination in the Polytechnic School, and was borne out in the arme du 
génie. Under the Empire he was not much appreciated by the haut ton, on 
account of his honesty, his independence also, and his religion. The war 
of 1870 surprised him at Belfort, in the midst of a place where so much 
was to be done for defence. By his skill and his energy he repaired the 
forts which already existed, and which were in a very bad condition; he 
raised new ones, and sustained a siege for more than three months.’ The 
Prussian General Crescau ordered him to surrender, and Deufert re- 
sponded in these proud words: “ We know our duty to France and the 
republic, and we mean to do it.” By his magnificent defence he hoped 
to preserve for France the strip of land which the Prussians wished to 
take possession of by the treaty which kindled the flame of war. It is an 
honor for Protestantism to Count Deufert as belonging to its ranks. 
Certainly he was a worthy son of those old Huguenots who had for their 
motto, “Fais ce que dois, adirenne que pourra.” He was chosen deputy at 
first for three departments, and at the last elections by the vote of Paris. 
He was one of the questors of the Chamber of Deputies, and in this 
quality was domiciled in the Palace of Versailles. It was there that he 
died. Liberal Protestant by conviction, he was chosen member of the 
Reformed Synod in 1872. Afterwards he was made member of the 
Committee of the Biblical Society of Paris, and of the Committee of the 
Protestant Union. A subscription has been opened since his death, in 
order to erect a monument in his native city, and another for his tomb at 
Montbeliard. All Protestants will be happy to bring their offerings for 
so patriotic a work. 

If my letter were not already too long, I should like to say something 
about our Universal Exposition. In the opinion of all. it is magnificent 
and far superior to anything of the kind before. In spite of the envious 
desire on the part of certain people to overthrow it, it has succeeded 
beyond our expectations. The illustrious persons who have been here, 
and who come every day to visit us from all the countries of the world, 
are a proof that France has not lost the respect of other nations. This 
spectacle is consoling; it refreshes the soul after our hard experiences. 
This peaceful international contest of intelligence is that which God 
loves, and the only one which elevates mankind. When men shall be 
convinced of this great primitive truth, that it is by this noble and 
exalted emulation of work that we make ourselves esteemed and loved, 
the unholy wars of nations with nations will be ended forever. God 
grant that this blessed era may soon dawn for the civilized world. 


D. CHARRUAUD,. 
MH te 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The Westminster Review for July treats the following sub- 
jects :— 


I. The Honor of Lords. 
II. The Mythology and Religious Worship of the Ancient Japanese. © 
III. The Saracens in Italy. 
IV. .The Late Yakoob Beg of Kashgar. 
V. George Eliot as a Novelist. 
VI. The Peasants of our Indian Empire. 
VII. Russia Abroad and at Home. 


The article on the “Mythology and Religious Worship of the 
Ancient Japanese,” after a careful examination of the Japanese 
ritual, concludes that “until similar religious compositions are 
discovered in some other Eastern Asiatic language we shall con. 
fidently rest in our belief that these rituals, as well as the other 
parts of pure Shifitau, of which they are the outgrowth, are the 
native product of the ancient speakers of the Japanese tongue, 
and not, as some recent writers have too hastily assumed, a con- 
scious imitation of doctrines and myths imported from China.” 

In its review of theological literature, the Westminster thus 
speaks of a recent book,— The Supernatural in Nature: A Veri- 
fication by Free Use of Science : — 


While professing not to deal with scepticism in some of its naturalistic 
doubts, but with those who deny supernaturalism, and who refuse to 
believe in a personal God, he contends for a revelation in an inspired 
record, as an essential bulwark against error, and the only ‘infallible 
guide to truth ; as the corrective of scientific generalizations which would 
banish God from the world, and as the teacher of moral and spiritual 
laws which are codrdinate with, and analogous to, those physical laws 
which a scientific generalization has revealed. The task which he has 
undertaken is one difficult to execute. In the whole of his volume 
we cannot find any approach to a sustained or convincing argument. 
The author may occasionally succeed in exposing the inconsistencies and 
shortcomings of opponents, or in establishing the not very novel position 
that man is powerless to read the secret of existence, or bewildered by 
rival hypotheses, or unable to grapple with speculations which transcend 
experience ; but we, at least, have not discovered in his book any verifica- 
tion of a supernatural element in Nature, unless we accept authoritative 
statement as scientific truth, and plausible inferences as positive demon- 
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strations.... Negations are at best unfruitful; and no noble or even 
reasonable life is possible to man without some creed for the intellect, or 
some rule of conduct for the heart. Popular religion sometimes embod- 
ies a practical wisdom, unconsciously transmitted, as part of the experi- 
ence of the race; and in abandoning its authority, we are liable to 
abandon traditional teaching which a sound philosophy would justify 
and inculcate. So much we can concede to the defenders of the old 
faith ; but when they claim for their creed the recognition of scientific 
truth or a conformity with it; when they profess to find in the Bible an 
infallible guide; when Genesis is made to harmonize with geology; 
when Christ is regarded not as a gracious benefactor of our race, but as 
an ultimate and divine perfection; and those who accept the well- 
weighed conclusions of grave and thoughtful critics are denounced and 
derided because they do not take the author’s view of the Bible and its 
contents, we cannot but feel strong repugnance, and express serious dis- 
approbation. 


The magazines are still full of the odor of sulphur. When an 
article on future punishment has once been published, you may 
be very sure that there will be more on the same topic. In the 
July Contemporary Francis Peek treats it under the head of 
“ Eonian Metempsychosis.” As a result of the recent contro- 
versy he thinks it is now acknowledged by most thoughtful men 
that the final condition of individuals cannot always be justly 
determined in the brief time allotted to them on earth. He 
seems to think that if eternal punishment exists, it is much 
against God’s will:— 

As we raise our eyes to the church spires, which offer us a glimpse, far 
up, of the emblem of that cross upon which the incarnate God once 
suffered for man, we go on our way in the light of his cross, comforted 
with the sure conviction that by-and-by it will be seen that not one of 
the pangs suffered on earth has been unnecessary, and if, unhappily, one 
soul is doomed to suffer eternal woe, it can only be after every effort 
possible to infinite love—every means that infinite wisdom can put 
forth to save it—shall have been tried and tried in vain. 

In the British Quarterly the same subject is discussed, as 
might be expected, with a decided inclination towards the tradi- 
tional view. 

It may be interesting for our readers to know the British 
Quarterly’s opinion of Joseph Cook, to whose Boston Monday 
Lectures it devotes a short notice. The “serious damage” which 
Mr. Cook has done is not quite so evident on this side of the 
water as on the other :— 


Mr. Cook is a man of wide reading, tenacious memory, acute discrim- 
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ination, and great power of popular exposition. Nothing deters him. 
He plunges in medias res, however abstruse the speculation, and his vigor 
and fire carry all before them. He seems equally at home, whatever the 
“ology” in question; at any rate he knows enough to be a keen critic, 
and to find out weak places in materialistic armor. He is very eloquent, 
with the eloquence of earnest meanings, and does considerable service to 
the cause of religion. We could not recommend young men to learn 
from him their science or their philosophy; for he often errs and oftener 
exaggerates ; he is not always fair, and necessarily touches only certain 
aspects of things. His errors and partialities, however, do not often 
affect the substantial force of his criticisms, and his use is in the sugges- 
tiveness of his demurs and judgments. His acuteness will often put upon 
the right track more exact thinkers than himself. He has an intuitive 
genius for pricking wind-bags, and for reducing over-sanguine and exag- 
gerated hypotheses to their exact value. He has called a halt in many 
an impetuous march of science, and exposed a fundamental fallacy in 
many a triumphant argument. The drawback is that, while he may 
influence on-lookers, his somewhat random rhetoric and inexact state- 
ments cannot but unfavorably affect his direct opponents. It is hardly in 
human nature that they should pass by his errors or misrepresentations, 
and give dispassionate consideration to his solid objections. Sometimes 
he seems to find his way to his conclusions, if not to his premises, by the 
process of discussion solvitur ambulando, and makes discoveries which are 
more to the credit of his courage than of his discretion. Hardly, indeed, 
is it possible for him to have a very close acquaintance with the various 
great thinkers whose names he cites. He is not in himself an academy 
of sciences. Mr. Cook, in fact, performs guerrilla service in the warfare 
with infidelity. His methods are not always regular, nor his tactics 
according torule. He is not very nice in his weapons, nor very discrim- 
inating in his attacks. But he does serious damage to those whom he 
assails,— damage of which he himself does not always see the extent or 
the consequences, but which may save many homesteads and many lives 
by their disablement, and may help the success of more scientific war- 
fare. 


The British Quarterly has also a stringent article on the “ Ethics 
of Evolution,” whose spirit and logic will hardly satisfy its ardent 
defenders. It named as one of the “peculiar detects of Mr. 
Spencer’s system, that it places all human history beyond the 
pale of morality.” It brands the system as fatalistic :— 


No view of life and the universe was ever conceived more paralyzing, 
more morally eviscerating. Even the highest supra-lapsarian Calvinism, 
in its most absolute tyranny over the human soul, still admitted an 
attitude of self-assertion and protest, by the objectivity it assigned to the 
sovereign power, and—if at the expense of the stern and intolerant 
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spirit of assured election — afforded under its enslaving decree an oppor- 
tunity for some play and possibility of doubling, by the very arbitrariness 
of its predestination, of which the line of incidence is in every case 
uncertain. 

These principles which we have been examining, ostensibly propounded 
as a foundation of a system of morals, are in reality a twofold assault on 
morals. First, as a scheme based on, or essentially involving, fatalism, 
and so, leaving freedom and responsibility in no true sense predicable of 
man, it virtually denies him to be a moral agent. Secondly, as resting 
the distinction of good and evil solely on external conditions, it, in effect, 
abrogates the moral category altogether, and reduces ethics to a province 
of physics. But while this doctrine is open to special and fatal objec- 
tions, any doctrine which wholly externalizes the grounds of good and 
evil is perilous and untrue. The distinction of objective right and sub- 
jective moral feeling or intuition may be useful for analytical purposes ; 
but if carried beyond this, and employed to express a real separation and 
moral difference, it becomes unethical and misleading. The idea of right 
is inseparably bound up with the conception of personality, and there is 
no rightness of a moral character— though there may be right angles 
and right or straight lines —save in the actions of a person performed 
under his own moral sanctions, as the voice of Reason. Morality 
includes both the objective and the subjective, and results from their 
relation. To maintain absolute moral ideas with only relative moral 
sanctions is a hopeless task; the one falls back into the sphere of 
physics, and the other becomes adventitious and empirical. 

With this article in the British Quarterly should be compared 
an article on the “Place of Conscience in Evolution,” by Rev. 
T. W. Fowle, in the Nineteenth Century for July. He argues 
the question from the stand-point of sympathy rather than that 
of reproach. Mr. Fowle thus sums up the result of his investiga- 
tion :— 

To sum up, then, the result of our investigation, the conscience which 
we now possess is the primitive sense of a rightness due to oneself, 
resulting from the struggle for existence; extended to others as men 
entering into the social state perceived a likeness to themselves in their 
fellows; intensified and sanctioned by the urgent pressure of external 
law in the political state; becoming a law to itself as men became 
capable of forming abstract notions; and saved from egoism by the 
Christian development of the Hebrew monotheism. 

Related to the same subject is an article on “Origines de la 
Psychologie Evolutionniste: La Psychologie de Lamarck,” in the 
Revue Philosophique, July, by G. Compayré, which aims to fix 
the limits of evolution in this inquiry ?7— 

That which cannot be denied, and which appears from every impartial 
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examination of the doctrines of evolution, in all their forms, is that they 
simply extend the list of facts. They extend descriptive psychology, 
but by themselves alone they teach us nothing concerning the essence of 
phenomena. To ask of the evolution theory an ultimate explanation of 
the moral faculties is to believe that history can replace philosophy. The 
evolutionists tell us that a complex idea is made up of simple ideas, that 
one instinct has succeeded another instinct, that the most delicate senti- 
ments of civilized man are only an association slowly formed from 
humbler or even inferior sensations, like those brilliant flowers whose 
richly-colored petals are to the botanist only transformed leaves; they 
maintain that love like Werther’s, or as Stendhat defines it, is composed 
of seven or eight distinct elements, which, though to-cay united in one 
complex emotion, existed originally separately, and only by degrees 
appeared in our savage ancestors; they call upon habits originally 
acquired, and maintained by heredity, to explain both nature itself and 
the physical expression of feeling; in a word they attach anterior facts 
to actual facts; they indicate their antecedents and write their history,— 
a history a little fabulous; but it is evident that by this method alone 
they cannot determine causes. 


Passing from the French to the German, we find a notable 
article by one of Germany’s greatest evolutionists, Ernst Haeckel, 
in the Deutsche Rundschau, for July, entitled “Zellseelen und 
Seelenzellen” (Cell-souls and Soul-cells), in which materialism 
finds a fresh utterance and a vigorous defence. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Ring of Amethyst. By Alice Wellington Rollins. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a pretty volume of hardly more than a hundred pages, 
but very pleasant to the eye and to the mind. It is made up of 
little poems, as fresh, as sweet, and as pure as a new-blown rose 
in the dews of morning. It tells of a healthy and a happy spirit. 
It is too delicate in its perceptions and too calm and quiet in its 
tone to create a sensation or to attract public attention very 
decidedly. But to those who love to cherish in their private 
hours images which awaken sweet and tender memories and 
loving thought, it will be a welcome and cherished companion. 
It is nowhere commonplace; nor is it anywhere forced or ex- 
travagant in its feelings or conceptions. These little poems, set 
to their own music, have evidently been singing themselves, as 
the natural expression of a contemplative mind overflowing with 
the sense of its own great contentment. It would be an encour- 
aging sign of the times if such books as this would everywhere 
find a welcome. We give a single example : — 


SIGHT. 


I try to make the baby on my knee 

Look at the sunset; pointing where it glows 
Beyond the window-pane in tints of rose 
And violet and gold; when suddenly + 

He dimples with responsive baby glee, 

I think how wonderfully well he knows 

Its beauty; till the changing child-face shows 
He had not seen the sky, but laughed to see 
The sparkle of my rings. O baby dear, 

This world of lovely gems and sunsets, bright 
With children’s faces, is perhaps the near 
Though lesser glory, dazzling our poor sight, 
Until we cannot see, for very light, 

The heaven that shines for us, revealed and clear. 





